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HE Parliament of Great Britain has been prorogued in ample 

time for the annual Grouse Shooting on the 12th of August. 
The closing hours were marked by a rather long and animated 
debate on the six resolutions introduced by Mr. Gladstone, 
by another on the Home Rule project of Mr. Isaac Butt, and 
by the grant to Prince Leopold of the sum of £15,000 per annum. 
The resolutions aroused considerable interest and even feeling 
in the House, but were withdrawn by their mover without a 
vote upon them. Sufficient, however, was said to show that on 
the questions which they touched upon, the late Prime Minister 
was not entirely in accord with the majority of his own party. 
Little pew or noticeable was brought out by the debate upon Home 
Rule, the most marked feature of the discussion, perhaps, being 
the division of opinion of the Irish members, a majority of whom 
voted against the measure. The strength of the party, of which 
Mr. Butt is the chief, was generally supposed to be much greater, 
and the direct, and to Irishmen most important result of this vote, 
will no doubt be to put a temporary quietus on the agitation. It 
is rather too much to hope that anything will effectually subdue 
the chronic disturbances in Irish politics. No division was had 
upon the motion to give Prince Leopold the usual allowance, al- 
though in private there was both comment and grumbling. The 
necessity of paying handsomely for the monarchy is evident to 
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all thinking Englishmen, but there are not a few who criticise 
with freedom, the fact that of the immense sums paid to the Queen, 
hardly a shilling goes to its proper purpose, the support of the 
State of Royalty. Her Majesty, since Prince Albert’s death, has 
discharged none of her public duties, and the Prince of Wales, 
to whom they have been committed, is said to be immensely in 
debt in consequence. Under these circumstances, the constant 
recurrence of these requests for more money for the Queen’s 
family are heavily taxing the people’s patience, but there is no 
reason to believe that that Christian virtue is less developed in the 
mild breasts of the down-trodden subjects of Victoria than we know 
it to be in the generous hearts of the great American people. 





In one respect at least they are less patient and we might learn 
a refreshing lesson from them. In view of the damaging revela- 
tions which have come up to Washington, in the wake of more than 
one new Senator during the past few-years ; with the remembrance 
still fresh of the disappearance of Patterson, the vanishing of 
Caldwell, the utter extinction of Pomeroy, one may read with 
strange sensations the tale of Mr. Albert Grant’s disgrace. Mr. 
Grant is a person of untold wealth and a lover of his fellow-man. 
Like several distinguished Senators, he is a successful miner, for 
it was chiefly to him that the Emma Mine, known to the annals 
of diplomacy, became familiar to the British people, and it was 
his magic touch that changed its glittering ore into English sov- 
ereigns without the slow, laborious process of the mint. He has 
redeemed, at his own expense, the wastes of Leicester Square, and 
like a lamented person, lately celebrated in history and now 
embalmed in song, it is not his habit ‘‘to go back on the poor.” 
Elected to Parliament from Kidderminster in 1865, Mr. Grant was 
generally reported by an unfeeling Press to have spent some 10,000 
or 20,000 pounds in the indulgence of this charitable propensity. 
Little, however, was said about the matter at the time, for the Emma 
Mine then slumbered in the Western wilds and Leicester Square lay 
desolate ; but at the election of last February, the story was revived. 
Hardly had this philanthropist taken his seat after his re-election, 
before an investigation. was made into his conduct during the 
recent canvass, and we have learned within the past fortnight that 
he has lost his seat. He did not give many thousands to retain 
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politicians for their services after ‘‘the Caldwell manner,’’ nor 
yet intrust to others a large sum for the purpose of establishing a 
bank at Kidderminster according to the ‘‘ Systeme Pomeroy’’—he 
promised no railway his countenance and votes—no mine his 
help—no postmaster his influence: he went into no caucus bear- 
ing gifts, nor lent his time and talents to the task of altering re- 
turns—his ways were not half as dark (although his tricks proved 
far more vain than theirs) as those of many a Christian statesman in 
other enlightened lands—he simply promised those electors who 
would vote for hima handscme banquet and a few medals and 
rosettes, which ‘‘he thought it might be pleasant to them to 
wear ;’’ and in order to prove his sincerity in the banquet busi- 
ness, ‘‘ put up’’ in sporting language a thousand pounds. The 
money was not expended, it is true, but the Justice (Mellor) 
held that the intent was fraudulent, and the seat thereby forfeited, 
and Mr. Albem Grant, no longer M.P., passes out into the dark- 
ness of unofficial life. Such are some of the trials of modern 
statesmanship ! 7 
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Ir is pleasant enough in these quarrelsome days to read of such 
an incident as took place last month in the Surrey side of Lon- 
don, when that well-known clergyman, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
solemnly laid the corner-stone of the Lincoln Tower of his Sur- 
rey chapel. It occurred to him some time ago that his chapel 
needed a tower, and that it would be a beautiful idea to illustrate 
the love of Americans for. England and of Englishmen for 
America by getting both nations to subscribe for it. The project 
once formed was immediately carried into execution. Mr. Hall 
made a pilgrimage to this country, and returned laden with green- 
backs and good will to express the one and expend the other in 
the foundations of his tower. General Schenck had fortunately 
returned to his post in time to assist at the ceremonies and 
awaken much enthusiasm by a touching allusion to the fact that 
England and America read Shakspeare and the Bible in the same 
language, and the affair was a brilliant and remarkable success. 
The plans for the tower seem to have been described at length, 
and it was announced among other things that the lofty top was 
to be adorned with a colossal American eagle in loving proximity 
to an enormous British lion. We may venture to hope that this 
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is not true. It is very well and proper that the architectural de- 
sign should express the meaning of the structure, and one can 
readily imagine how appropriately the tower might be topped by 
a gigantic lion lying down with a prodigious lamb ; but the eagle 
will perhaps appear insignificant beside the king of beasts, and 
have a zoological-garden-kind of look, and the combination 
seems hardly one which even the uncultivated and somewhat 
grotesque imagination of the unfortunate Mr. Lincoln, who so 
helplessly contributes a name to the tower, would have contem- 
plated with delight. 


AFTER a debate, in which only four speakers took part, the 
French Assembly agreed to accept M. Casimir-Perier’s proposi- 
tion to proclaim the Republic by a majority of 41. A motion to 
dissolve was then negatived by a vote of 369 to 340, and the As- 
sembly adjourned until November 3oth. Meantime a committee 
recently elected, in whose inharmonious ranks all factions but the 
Bonapartists are represented, is to watch the Marshal and his min- 
isters, and the establishment of a definite form of government is 
postponed for alittle while. The Duke Decazes has been obliged 
to come out ina detailed explanation of the conduct of the Min- 
istry towards the Carlists, in which he denies the charge that they 
have been: winking at evasions of the neutrality, and the wife of 
Don Carlos has suddenly quitted Pau. If explanation of these 
two things were wanted, it could be found in the generally received 
report that Germany has remonstrated with France, and given her 
to understand that her apparent leniency to the Carlists was not 
agreeable to the cabinet of Berlin. Indeed, it is now asserted that 
the shooting by the Carlists of the correspondent Schmidt has 
roused the German government to the point of acknowledging the 
present Spanish Republic. Two ironclads have already been 
dispatched from Kiel to watch the Spanish coast, and symptoms 
of an active interference are to be seen. Nothing could naturally 
be less agreeable to Prince Bismarck than the establishment in 
Spain of an ultramontane-Bourbon monarchy, and it would be 
no strange thing were he perhaps to yield to the temptation, which 
circumstances seem to offer, to reopen a Hohenzollern candi- 
dature. France would not be in a position certainly to resent 
the idea as she did four years ago; Serrano is back again in 
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Madrid; the Republic of the theorists has been ostensibly tried 
and proven a failure, and this German intervention may be but a 
step towards the establishment in Spain of a German monarchy. 
Many other things have been unsuccessfully tried during the past 
five years in that unhappy country. 


Ir is hardly to be wondered at that the feelings of Prince Bis- 
marck towards the Jesuits, whom Don Carlos represents, should not 
be of the friendliest. The recent attempt upon his life was well 
planned, and frustrated only by a miracle. The would-be assassin 
is simply an ignorant tool—as fanatical as any of those who have 
sought to change or have changed the world’s history by the same 
means. The world has in some things progressed but little, for 
the forces are the same, and the contest is still the same as it was 
three hundred years ago, and the hand which used Kullman is the 
same as that which guided the dagger of Ravaillac or held the pis- 
tol of Gérard. If a life can be counted essential to any cause or 
any country, Bismarck’s would seem to be to Germany to-day ; 
yet the attempt to destroy it would no doubt have effected its 
object far less than it did those other crimes which it suggests— 
neither one of which, after all (as is almost always the case), wrought 
completely the end it had in view. It is in this, perhaps, that the 
world has grown stronger—one life is of less moment than of old. 
Strange enough must have seemed to the Prince the fact and les- 
son of this attempt. For the second time his life was sought by 
an assassin ; and yet how different the causes and circumstances! 
In 1866, he was attacked by young Blind, a son of the Radical 
Karl Blind, who wished to kill him, because he was then the 
champion of the king’s party as against the Liberals, and the 
German idea, as it was then faintly understood. His life was 
saved. He carried out the plans he had long before that formed, 
and became the very personification of that German idea, and 
to-day he is the obstacle in the path of the Jesuits and a target 
for ultramontane bullets. Had Blind been alive on the 13th of 
last June at Kissingen, Kullman would hardly have found in him 
an accomplice in his crime. 


It is much to be regretted that the inter-collegiate race at Saratoga 
should have been marked by a dispute between Yale and Harvard. 
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On the crews of the two oldest and most famous universities the 
interest perhaps centred, and the success of Columbia was looked 
for by no one. But her crew seem to have won their glory fairly, 
and there was a sort of pathetic halo thrown about her triumph 
by the spectacle of her captain leading his crew to the goal and 
then fainting in the moment of victory. The trouble between the 
Harvard and Yale men seems to have bee n the fault of both, but 
the latter are generally reported to have conducted themselves 
with less propriety. To have the rudder of your boat bent, your 
bow-oar broken, and your bow compartment filled with water by 
the carelessness or wrongful act of a rival would be trying to the 
temper of any of the twelve, were they still upon the earth and in- 
dulging in aquatic pastimes, as of old; but the duty of keeping 
that temper and refraining from wild and furious talk is just the 
same. It is precisely at such times that it is right to govern one’s 
self. Any one can be mild and gentle when all goes smoothly 
with him. 


OpsERVANT philosophers have often lamented the tendency to 
remain single of the youth of the present day. They have ex- 
plained it, in many ways, drawn all sorts of terrible deductions 
from it and suggested more than one remedy for the evil. One 
can hardly blame the youth of either sex, whose home is in the 
Southern or Western part of this Union, for looking upon the paths 
that lead to marriage with distrust and dread, if the stories which 
come to us from those distant regions be but half true. That the 
course of true love should run smooth is not to be expected by any 
one who has had the ordinary experiences of life, but the act of 
wooing seems in some parts of our beloved country to be attended 
with a degree of personal danger unknown to it in these colder 
regions. For instance, in Mississippi a young gentleman having 
had the audacity to ask a young lady for her hand has been filled 
quite full of leaden bullets by her unsympathetic brother: the 
addresses of an importunate lover in Tennessee had been repelled 
with buckshot delivered at short range from the very window of 
his beloved. In South Carolina a German, rejoicing in the name of 
Gairizun, finding that a rival for his lady’s affections persists, with 
very bad taste, in making a third party to a long evening visit, ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction by slaughtering—not the rival, but the 
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unfortunate young woman; and ia Alabama a youth named 
Long, having been unsuccessful in ‘his attentions to the daugh- 
ter of a Congressman named Sloss, and having indulged his 
spleen and anger by loud and slanderous talk, is suddenly unpleas- 
antly rebuked by the offended statesman, who, perhaps, having 
read a little French history in the Congressional Library during 
his leisure hours, posts himself, blunderbuss in hand, at a second- 
story window, and shoots the offender on the run as he passes 
down the street. Few of these incidents terminate so happily as 
that in California—where a young lady having failed to have con- 
victed of an attempt to kill her the young man who has once 
sought her hand and twice her life, illustrates the forgiving 
nature of her sex in the most striking manner by accepting him for 
a husband—and if they continue and increase, the time may come 
when our Southern and Southwestern States will be full of raging 
bachelors, thirsting for female blood, or red-handed maidens fresh 
from the shooting gallery and the boarding-school, burning with 
the desire to exterminate all single men. A war of races would 
be nothing to a war of sexes, and the attention of committees of 
Investigation, Peace Commissioners, and other philanthropists 
should be early directed to the matter. 


Six weeks have elapsed, and there is yet no clew to the kidnap- 
ping of the little boy, Charley Ross. ‘The newspapers, both 
in Philadelphia and New York, have contained all sorts of 
theories and invented innumerable stories, but all in vain. 
The matter, for some unaccountable reason, was kept so quiet 
for nearly a fortnight that the parties had every opportunity 
to escape to a long distance if they chose. The task of 
tracing two ordinary-looking men in a common buggy, drawn 
by a brown horse, is not an easy one, and grows harder 
with every day. The detectives employed in the case haye 
discovered nothing; the newspapers have discovered nothing; 
the police have discovered nothing; the immense rewards 
proclaimed and promised after long delay have not yet 
tempted or spurred any one into making a revelation or 
discovery. The case is painful, and one which appeals to 
everyman. Any one’s child might be taken almost any day, 
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and the cause of this boy and his parents is the cause of us all. 
It seems hard to think or say, yet not one penny should be paid 
as ransom for the little fellow. Such a precedent will breed no 
end of miseries, and open the door to unnumbered crimes. 
While millions should be raised for the apprehension and punish- 
ment of the kidnappers, not one cent should go for tribute. But 
one theory seems possible, and that is, that the child was stolen 
fora ransom. Once make the attempt successful, and no family 
is safe. It seems unkind to criticise severely the course of the 
police in this matter, and that, as might be expected, no Phila- 
delphia paper has done. It may be thought that the circulation 
of the description of the boy and his kidnappers might have been 
conceived rather earlier in the day, and the idea of searching the 
houses, of examining them all and not a part, and at the same 
time, and not in turn, by blocking the city, and with special 
constables—as was done once in London—have occurred to some 
one within the first month; but this were, perhaps, to consider 
much too curiously. And when one remembers how really effi- 
cient this police force is, how much better than any police force 
ever was before, and how much and how sacred were the interests 
that depended upon its reputation and efficiency last winter—say 
in February, for instance—it quite makes one tremble to think 
what might have been the consequences had Mr. Stokiey been 
counted out of office and his police force followed him. If two 
little boys in broad daylight can be picked up and carried away 
by two men who had been seen loitering in the neighborhood for 
days, one of the children taken miles from home, and the other 
God knows where, and all in the teeth of this police force, what 
might not have been done in the face of another! Kidnapping 
little boys would probably have been considered child’s play, and 
venerable citizens—patres familiarum—been made the victims of 
bold and desperate conspiracies. If such things can come to pass, 
and six long weeks elapse, and this police force, unselfishly sup- 
ported by a free and independent press, avail not, what might 
have been the fate of Philadelphia ?—Aorresco referiens ! 
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PROF. CAIRNES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.’ 


ROF. CAIRNES is the gentleman who, when in charge of the 
chair of Political Economy in Queen’s College, Galway, gave 
us perhaps the ablest contribution to the political literature of our 
Civil War. His S/ave Power was a masterly analysis of the nature 
of ‘‘the peculiar institution,”’ and its effects in retarding the econo- 
mic and industrial development of the South. It was trenchant 
in logic and vigorous in rhetoric ; it left the advocate of slavery 
as a paying institution no leg to stand on And while there was 
a judicial fairness of tone in all its reasoning, there was also an 
outspoken sympathy for the good cause, that won its author a 
warm place in the Northern heart. Nothing that comes from his 
pen will fail to command a respectful hearing from the reading 
public of America. 

During the last few years his health has broken down, and he 
has been obliged to withdraw from the active work of teaching. 
But his pen has had the more leisure to bring his thoughts before 
amore extended circle. First he gave the world a volume of 
“Essays on Subjects connected with Political Economy,’’ and 
now he undertakes a new exposition of some leading principles of 
the science. 

Prof. Cairnes gives anew exposition of the science, because he 
is not satisfied with the old ones. He is, as is every able writer 
of the English school for the last twenty years, a pretty severe 
critic of his predecessors. J. S. Mill, Cliffe Leslie, Thornton, 
Macleod, Maine, R. H. Patterson, Grant, Bonamy Price, Thorold 
Rodgers, Lucas Sargent,—none of them have spared their mastérs, 
or even each other.? Fawcett, among the authors, comes about the 





1SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY EXPOUNDED. By J. E. 
Cairnes, M. A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University College, 
Oxford. Macmillan & Co., London, 1874. 

? The American disciples of the English school ought to tremble every time 
that an able book on the subject appears in England, lest it should leak out in 
this country in what an uncertain state “the science” is at present. For instance, 
Prof. Cairnes says of the doctrine of the cost of production, formulated by their 
favorite authority, Stuart Mill, that it is “ radically unsound, confounding things 
in their own nature distinct and even antithetical, setting'in an essentially false 
light the incidents of production and exchange, and leading to practical errors 
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nearest to old fashioned orthodoxy, while Gladstone and Robert 
Lowe hold fast to every letter of the old shibboleths, except when 
it comes to legislation about Ireland. The laws of economy 
which govern the rest of the world are not in force on the 
western shore of St. George’s Channel.* 

Now while economical heresy has been the fashion in England 
for some years, there are a great many kinds and degrees of heresy, 
some of them not much better than the old fashioned orthodoxy 
of J. Mill. To take up the implied parallel with the theological 
world, some of the heretics have got to the very root of bitter- 
ness ; they have found the fundamental wrong assumption that 





of a serious kind, not merely with regard to value, but also with regard to some 
other important doctrines of the science.” 

And even the published literature of the subject, if we may trust Cliffe Leslie, 
does not express the amount of this mutual criticism. ‘The English market 
for economic publications is extremely limited; the works on the subject are 
necessarily few, but it is notorious that various doctrines to be met with in the 
English text books have often been questioned in lectures, articles, discussions 
and private conversation; and that the general concurrence even of English 
economists—of whom alone English economists are apt to take account—ought 
not to be assumed from the agreement of these books.” 

Do not the difficulties of the situation explain the singularly barren charac- 
ter of the books produced by the school in America? While in England all is 
dissent and controversy, with them all is tame orthodoxy and uniformity. Dur- 
ng one of the parades of the 69th New York regiment a gallant corporal was 
heard to exclaim: ‘Walk straight, ye divils, the Yankees is lookin’ at yes!” 

3 «If English landlords, millionaires and economists have an interest, it is 
the right of eviction without reason, If they have a prejudice, it is in favor of 
the absolute ownership of the soil. If they have an economical conviction, 
it is in favor of free contract. Yet a House Jed by the greatest of living 
economists . . . . has abandoned all these.””— Spectator. 

“Mr. Lowe for example, when taunted with his old economical arguments, 
acknowledged that the Bill was not intended to increase wealth, which is the 
object bf Political Economy, but to save society.””—Jbidem. 

“Free contract implies free contractors, and the main contention of Govern- 
ment is that, partly from historical circumstances, but chiefly from the absence 
of alternative employments, the poorer tenants of Ireland are not free,—that 
at least one half a million of peasants, half the adult population, are compelled 
by the coercion of hunger to agree to any terms which will secure them the use 
of the soil. It is because they are not free that a penalty is affixed to capricious 
evictions, that a court is to settle the terms on which leases must be granted, 
that even on the expiring of a lease, good will is to revive like a plant out of 
the ground.”’—Jbidem. 
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underlies all the false conclusions. Others are merely at war 
with the conclusions themselves; they would fain hold fast to the 
old,creed with one hand, and stretch out the other to those who 
reject and repudiate it. ‘They would like to be so liberal and yet 
so orthodox, without having really achieved for themselves any 
higher standing ground, on which what is true on both sides is 
united in a highersynthesis. Ina word they are eclectic heretics. 

And an eclectic heretic is our friend Prof. Cairnes. He has not 
kept his eyes shut during all these years that have gone over his 
head ; he has learnt much from the new thought, the new insight 
into history, that later literature evinces. But he tries to “‘stretch 
the old formula to cover the new fact,’’ as Carlyle says; he will 
not admit that ‘‘the science’ needs to be overturned to its very 
foundations ; he thinks that its truths are essential, its errors only 
formal. He holds that ‘‘ oversights have been made and disturbing 
forces neglected ; and that by making a fuller statement the valu- 
able truths already discovered may be preserved, and theory be 
made to accommodate itself more accurately to facts.’’ We are 
persuaded that he is much farther from the truth than a writer 
whom he has severely criticised in days gone by ; we mean Mr. 
Henry Dunning Macleod, who maintains that English Political 
Economy is vicious in its very method ; that it has been applying 
the deductive method of the mathematical, when it should have 
been using the inductive method of the, physical science: ‘‘ Je 
suis ici,’’ said M. Thiers in 1851, ‘‘ un ordre inverse a celui qu’a 
suivi M. Sainte-Beuve. Il a commencé par la théorie et terminé 
par les faits. Moi, je vais commencer par les faits, et je finera 
par la théorie.’’ But Mr. Caird’s very first treatise was a plea for 
the method which begins with a theory and ends with the facts. 
In his Character and Logical Method of Political Economy (1857) 
he put forward the plea that this science (like mechanics, optics, 
etc.) had reached the deductive stage. That is, the earlier inves- 
tigators, Adam Smith, Ricardo and Malthus, having carried it 
through the inductive stage by the wide observation of economic 
facts, and the careful derivation of principles, it was now its work 
to start from those ascertained principles and reason downward to 
the facts of any given situation. He admitted, indeed, that some 
of the observed facts did not coincide with Ricardo’s theory of 
the origin of rent, but then, as he naively remarked, there were 
others that did, so that this was no reason for rejecting the theory. 
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So far from the inductive stage of Political Economy being 
passed, it is hardly yet begun. Adam Smith was, indeed, an in- 
ductive student, and did lay the foundations of a true science, 
His ‘‘ great Juguiry is crowded with observations from life’’ (Sar- 
gent). But in the very next generation the method was inverted ; 
‘* during half a century the subject was in the hands of men who 
constituted what may be called the metaphysical school—in the 
hands of Ricardo and his followers, who in the driest of styles 
explained the driest of propositions—in the hands of writers who, 
having found in the human mind a tendency toward a particular 
course, assumed that such tendency would be carried into action, 
and who therefore failed to verify their theories by an appeal to 
facts, their method being the reverse of that of Adam Smith” 
(Jbid). The younger Mill and W. T. Thornton first broke the 
dismal succession of these writers, in a timid, half-hearted way: 
but it would still be absurd to predicate of Political Economy as 
studied and taught in England, that it is even well into the in- 
ductive stage, much less through it. Even Macleod will not do 
much for it; he—like R. H. Patterson—has mastered many of the 
nicer features of the credit system, the very crown and apex of 
the modern industrial world. But he has not even sought to go 
down to the foundations. He thinks of himself as a vehement, 
upturning radical, but his pages abound in the unverified, tradi- 
tional assumptions of the English school. 

Adam Smith, like most men who break new ground in scientific 
investigations, gave himself credit for a deeper insight than he 
really possessed ; he fell into cheap and crude generalizations, 
that will not stand the test of investigation. He thought he dis- 
cerned the tap-root of all industrial life and movement in the prin- 
ciple of competition ; in the conflict of separate and individual 
interests, spurring men on the utmost exertion and leading them 
to serve the best interest of society by serving themselves. This 
view fell in with the ethical theories of the age of Bolingbroke 
and Paley, and found wide currency. Smith saw no economic 
duties incumbent upon government save the removal of all restric- 
tions upon competition, and the establishment of absolute free- 
dom of trade. He would have men buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest they could find, feeling assured that this 
would be for the benefit of the whole world. The law of supply 
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and demand would then remove all inequalities ; labor weuld seek 
the market where it was best paid ; capital would seek that which 
assured it the highest profits. Each nation would be able to develop 
its own natural capacities to the utmost, and to avail itself of the 
advantages possessed by others in like degree. The governments 
would do their best in doing as little as possible. 

Mr. Malthus followed in Smith’s footsteps with what may be 
called ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Poverty of 
Nations’’—his Zreatise on Population, The same industrial tap- 
root was discerned here also; the same omnipotent law of de- 
mand and supply. There was a tendency in the human race to 
outgrow food. But /aissez faire ; you can’t stop the excessive in- 
crease by any legislation ; you will only promote it by legislation 
that looks to the alleviation of the condition of the poor. You are 
only stepping in between the trangressors of a natural law and the 
consequences of their act. You are only putting a premium upon 
their imprudence. Leave them to the struggle that their impru- 
dence has occasioned. It isa sharp competition for existence, in- 
deed, but withal a beneficent one. In it alone men can learn the 
lessons of dear-bought experience that are necessary to keep the 
race from a virtual suicide. 

Mr. Ricardo’s theory of rent was an attempt to show the validi- 
ty of the law of competition, of demand and supply, in that sphere 
also. It certainly looked as if some other causes had been at 
work. The results seemed too various in character to be traced 
to any one law of distribution. How had this vast inequality of 
condition come about? The Jewish stock-broker began ‘‘ an In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of the Few and the 
Poverty of the Many ;’’ it led him to conclusions which, he was 
sure, would account for it. The supply of good land was limited, 
and was early made the property of individuals. The growth of 
society pushed men back to the poorer lands, and made them 
willing to pay rent for the possession of the better lands. Rents 
Tose as still poorer soils came under cultivation, and every advance 
of society in years and in numbers inured to the advantage of the 
class who were lucky enough to be descended in line of inherit- 
ance from those who had the first choice. Competition—for the 


best soils, that is—was the tap-root of rent, as well as of poverty 
and of wealth. 
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- The doctrine of wages that the school set forth, was equally 
pleasant. There was of course a certainty of their equality in 
amount within any given area. If one business was better paid 
than another, men would take themselves to it. The market rate 
was therefore a fair rate; the employer did no injustice in offering 
it. Each party to the contract was free, and with freedom of 
contract none might rightly interfere. Nor was it even desirable 
that the market-rate should be a high one; for high wages stimu- 
lated the growth of population, and that growth by over-stocking 
the labor-market pulled the rate down again, leaving the workman 
physically no better off, and mentally far less contented with his 
lot in life. The natural rate of wages, that by which the least en- 
couragement would be given to unwise multiplication of the 
species, was the amount necessary to supply the unmarried work- 
man with the real necessaries of life, and with what his class re- 
garded as such. Above that rate it was not even desirable that 
wages should rise, and they would not long keep above it. The 
attempts to raise wages, on the part of organizations of working- 
men, were in this view futile, or worse. The whole amount of 
money payable in wages constituted a wage-fund that no combina- 
tion of workingmen would increase the amount of. Let them 
rather diminish the number of those among whom it was to be 
distributed and thus increase the share of each. This could be 
effected by voluntary celibacy and by emigration to newer coun- 
tries. 

This a very brief and imperfect. outline, we are aware, of the 
structure of economic teaching raised upon the corner-stone of 
competition. But it gives enough to enable one to judge of the 
whole fashion of the edifice, and to discern how the one principle 
of industrial life and movement which Adam Smith thought he 
had discovered, underlies and gives shape to it all. Wonderful 
were the Pacans sung over its glories. For a while men heard of 
nothing else than ‘‘ those ultimate evangels, unlimited competi- 
tion, fair start, and perfervid race by all the world (towards 
‘Cheap-and-Nasty,’ as the likeliest winning-post for all the world) 
which have been vouchsafed us’’ (Carlyle). It was the one song 
‘from all organs, coach-horns, jews-harps, and scrannel pipes, 
ro and contra on the same sublime subject: ‘God is great and 

Plugson of Undershot is his Prophet. Thus saiththe Lord: Buy 
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in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest !’’’ (/éid.) Even 
our Free Trade friends of the Spectator seem tired of that Evangel.’ 
In reviewing a recent English publication they say: 

‘‘This pamphlet offers a curious specimen of a habit of mind 
which is fortunately a good deal less prevalent than it once was,— 
that of ‘pure and simple’ competition-worship. We have all 
heard: the old liturgical formulas of that worship,—‘ the heaven 
ordained laws of supply and demand,’ ‘the divinely regulated 
mechanism of antagonistic interests,’ etc. All combination between 
human beings is deemed ‘ essentially evil ;’ the very principle is 
‘ pestilent ;’—-‘the substitution of an artificial mechanism for the nat- 
ural organism which Providence has provided for the harmonious 
regulation of industrial interests.’ Such a Providence is not a 
Providence for men, but for machines.’’ 

Why has this change come over English writers? Partly 
through the wider currency of Political Economy in recent years. 
In the first part of the century it was in the hands of a few dry 
and heartless theorists, like Joseph Hume; who abjured all moral 
considerations as sentiment. But since it became the national 
creed, it has necessarily occupied the attention of quite a differ- 
ent class—men who have hearts in their bodies as well as heads 
on them, and who are able to conceive of higher interests than 
“the maximum of production.’’ The present writer during the 
last few months has been under the necessity of making some re- 
searches in one of the largest libraries of works on Political 
Economy in the world, and found these new men anything but 
dismal acquaintances. Indeed, it is impossible to read their books 
without feeling the liveliest regard for the authors, and forming a 
kind of friendship with them. But it is equally impossible to escape 
the feeling that they mostly walk as men that wear shackles on their 
legs, and are debarred from free movement. Since Malthus, all 
English Political Economy has been a treatise not on the wealth 
but the poverty of nations, and the tradition that the world nat- 
urally drifts into increased misery and wretchedness seems to be 
. anightmare that few of them can shake off. 

Another cause of the change of sentiment has been the careful 
though incidental and partial study of the facts of industrial de- 
velopment by English authors. We say Zxg/ish authors, for what 
has been done in this sort in other countries, is (with one notable 
exception) entirely ignored in England. 
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Mr. Thornton, for instance, struck a notable blow at English 
‘theories when he showed (1) that the workman and the employ- 
ers do not contract on equal terms, when the former stands alone. 
(2) That the combination of workmen in trades unions had ef- 
fected a very marked rise in English wages, even when the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of money was taken into account. (3) 
That as this had not been effected by any diminution of the num- 
ber of the workingmen, the theory of a wage-fund was not ten- 
able. 

Mr. Cliffe Leslie followed up these blows by showing that the 
supposed equality and adjustability of the rate of wages was a pure 
fiction ; that the average rate is a phrase without practical mean- 
ing ; that competition does not equalize wages; that the actual 
rate of wages does not depend solely on competition or on any 
one general cause ; that no funds are certainly appropriated as a 
wage-fund by employers either collectively or individually ; and 
that the number of the workingmen. might be very seriously re- 
duced by immigration, as in the South and West of Ireland, with- 
out at all improving the condition of those who remained. He 
urther showed that trade lines themselves furnished barriers to 
competition ; that in many cases it was impossible to say why 
one trade was paid so well and another so ill ; and that there is 
rarely competition for labor on the part of employers within a 
trade in a particular place, unless there be competition for it from 
without. The wages of farm labor in purely agricultural districts 
of the British Islands is far lower than in those where the farmer 
and the manufacturer are competing for workmen, But in these 
latter cases the assumption of the economists that a high money 
rate renders labor essentially dear, is a mistake ; for ‘‘ good wages 
and good food make the laborer efficient, and his efficiency helps 
the farmer to pay a high price for labor.’’ Equally strong evi- 
dence was offered that it was high wages that inspired the work- 
ingman with foresight and discretion, while inferior wages made 
him reckless and improvident. By comparing the cultivation of 
England with the petite culture of the continent, he disproved the 
doctrine, universally accepted by English capitalists and superfi- 
cially probable, that the farmer consults his interest in keeping 
down his pay-roll, on the ground that ‘additional labor when 
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employed in agriculture is less efficient in proportion’’ (Senior 
following Ricardo. )* 

Then came the investigations of Van Maurer, Nasse and Sir 
Henry Maine in regard to the history of Land Tenure, which 
furnished the historical refutation of the Ricardoan theory of the 
origin of rent. These showed that in the earliest times no mar- 
ket for land and by consequence no market rate of rent had ever 
existed; that even in later periods the amount of rent was 
fixed by custom, not by competition ; that only within a century 
past, and partly through the influence of the teachings of Politi- 
cal Economists, was it held by public opinion or in law that the 
landlord owned the land in such a sense that his tenants had 
no vested rights in it, and he might do what he would with it,— 
might insist on the highest rent that the competition of the mar- 
ket would bring him. Theories of the class to which Ricardo’s 
belongs, when widely accepted and generally believed, have a 
tendency to make themselves true. The doctrine of universal 
competition as the tap-root of industry has been one of the 
greatest means to separate the people of England from the soil, to 
concentrate it in the hands of a few persons, and to reduce the 
common people, from a yeoman class with recognized rights, to 
the rank of a landless, impoverished peasantry. 

The political theory with which English political economy has 
especially associated itself, has been slowly falling into disrepute. 
It is no longer held as axiomatic that ‘‘ he governs best, who gov- 
erns least.’’ The middle class, who ruled England and France 
after 1830, held fast to that principle. They were the strong, 
vigorous, prosperous part of the community, and therefore chiefly 
anxious that Government should stand out of the way and give 
them free play. All the changes since 1848 have tended to trans- 
fer power from this class to the one below it, a class not strong, 
vigorous and prosperous, a class anxious very often for the help- 
ing hand of the State, and likely to give a large scope to the 
sphere and duties of government. Mr. Mill’s Zreatise on Liberty 
was the highest statement of the dourgeois theory of government. 
The counter treatise, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, marks the new drift of political thought in Europe. 





*The machinery doctrine of “most produce by least labor’’ is also repudiated 
by Mr. Wren Hoskyns, M, P., in his Land in England, 
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All tides of influence have turned against the Lazssez faire poli- 
tics. The revival of the sentiment of nationality, the influence of 
the socialists, that of the positivists, of Carlyle and his school, and 
in fact of every body of teachers that seeks to take the initiative, 
has worked in the same direction. The removal of economic 
questions from the sphere of the State may be an ideal for the 
future to realize, but it is one of those ideals which have been hin- 
dered and postponed by premature attempts to realize it. 

The revolt against the utilitarian and selfish ethics of Paley has 
helped in the same direction. The assumption that men are and 
ought to be governed only by an enlightened self interest, and that 
this contributes to the well-being of society, has lost ground very 
decidedly since Coleridge began the attack upon it. There isa 
growing faith in the principle that 

Because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence. 
There is much less belief in the solubility of the problem, out of 
an aggregate of individual selfishnesses to evolve the degree of 
public spirit and self-sacrifice necessary to the well-being of 
society ; consequently the divine right of competition is not the 
assured belief that it once was. There is a growing belief that 
industrial life zeed not be a merciless scramble for whatever one can 
get hold of,—that the high motives that inspire the sehdier to die 
for his country, may yet be found not out of place in the man 
whose vocation it is to clothe or to feed his countrymen. And, 
therefore, the best men of the English school assure us that their 
teaching is not an ethic ; that they give no practical advice at all, 
but only say that under such and such circumstances a given course 
of action will lead to given economic results. None the less, 
these fine lines never have been or will be kept in view, and the 
new phase that popular ethics have taken, has justly thrown dis- 
credit upon political economy. 

For all these reasons, the doctrine of supply and demand and 
of competition, as the ultimate facts and fundamental economic 
law of industry, is in rather bad repute. It is discerned to be not 
quite the divine fa¢ that Malthus, Whately and Chalmers thought 
it. The science which assumed it to be that, does need a restate- 
ment and 2 revision, far more radical than any that Prof. Cairnes 
has given it. For it is not the outworks that are assailed now, 
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but the very citadel. We need, not restatements of its conclusions, 
but re-investigations of its first principles. And it is the former, 
not the latter, that Prof. Cairnes attempts. 

The chief fault of his method has been anticipated by Mr. Mill 
in his discussion of the doctrine of Ricardo. If that doctrine be 
true, then the condition of closely settled countries should be one 
of steadily increasing poverty and misery. But it must be admit- 
ted that since the doctrine was enunciated there has been an im- 
mense improvement in the condition of the masses in every coun- 
try in Europe. What then becomes of Ricardo’s law, which you, 
Mr. Mill, accept as the very corner-stone of your science, declaring 
as you do, that if this law were different all the economic phenom- 
ena of the world would be different also? ‘‘ Oh! the law is all 
right,—valid as ever. But its operations have been checked in 
the period and in the countries that you name by the operation of 
certain exceptional facts. When these are out of the way, you will 
see that things will go on as Ricardo says they must.’’ What are 
these exceptional facts, Mr. Mill? ‘‘ Well, there are agood many 
of them, but we may sum them all up under the term ‘the pro- 
gress of material civilization.’ Mr. Ricardo’s statement was not 
wrong, but inadequate. The tendencies which it assumed did 
exist; but they were masked or counteracted by contrary forces. 
By taking account of these exceptional facts, we arrive indeed at 
formulz more complex than those that were given by previous 
writers; but they form a nearer approximation to an accurate 
account of various social changes.’’ And just that is the line 
upon which the ‘‘restatement’’ of English Political Economy 
is attempted. The ugly contrary facts are to be admitted into 
subordinate clauses of the new formule, which ought to read 
somewhat like the old axiom: ‘‘ When the sky falls, we shall catch 
larks.”’ Would it not have been more modest, and therefore more 
like the man he was, had Mr. Mill admitted the likelihood that 
Mr. Ricardo was mistaken, and that after all the world was not 
“drifting headlong to eternal smash’’ on lines of movement created 
by its Maker, if indeed it had One? Would it not even be more 
in accordance with the moral sense of mankind, if men have a 
moral sense, to assume that progress—material or otherwise—is 
the constant fact and misery the exception? But Prof. Cairnes 
goes beyond Mr. Mill in the energy with which he patches up the 
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old formulas. The latter fairly succumbed to the onslaught that 
Mr. Thornton made upon the Wage Fund theory, and in the 
Forinightly Review threw some stones of his own at that fanciful 
fabric. Prof. Jevons, also, has repudiated it, and it has little or 
no currency among the economists of the Continent. But Mr. 
Cairnes takes ‘‘the orthodox side’’ as he calls it, on this ques- 
tion, and goes through the old ‘‘does any one suppose?’’ and 
‘*must we not assume ?’’ line of argument, as if the facts to the 
contrary—gathered in England, Ireland and Belgium—had never 
been put on record. For instance, the rise of wages in some parts 
of England during the recent strike of the farm laborers should 
— if there be a fixed Wage Fund—have put wages down elsewhere. 
Is any one surprised to find that it had exactly the opposite effect ? 
As Cliffe Leslie puts it, the wages of the individual workman no 
more depends upon the sum total of the wages paid in the king- 
dom, than the income of the individual citizen depends upon the 
sum total of all the incomes of the kingdom. 

Prof. Cairnes divides his book into three parts: The first, and 
most abstract, is a discussion of va/ue ; the second takes up the 
subject of /ador and capita/, and contains the defence of the 
Wage Fund, to which we have just referred ; the third is on the 
subject of international values, and is of course meant to embody 
those ‘‘ conclusions for use’’ and ‘‘ conclusions for docirine’’ (to 
use the old Puritan phrase) for the sake of which economical 
works are still published in England. 

The first part contains a very severe—yet of course very kind 
and respectful—criticism of the teachings of Mill and Ricardo as 
to the nature of value. In their view the measure of value was 
the ‘cost of production,’’ and this conception was connected 
with the notion of the universality of competition and its effi- 
ciency in all directions. Mr. Cairnes does not reject the state- 
ment, but he calls attention to the fact that competition works 
within very strictly drawn lines. They assume the existence of 
unrestricted freedom of competition, whereas he finds groups of 
laborers between whom there is no competition whatever. But 
when he comes to analyze the cost of production into its ele- 
ments, his dissent is much more emphatic. Mill counts wages 
among the elements of cost. This—Prof. Cairnes thinks—is to look 
at things purely from the capitalist’s point of view, not from the 
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standpoint of the broader interests of society. Wages in his view 
is to be ranked alongside the profits of the capitalist, and the true 
elements of cost are the labor of the workman and the abstinence 
of the capitalist required for production, and the risks undergone 
by both the laborer and the capitalist. He regards the two as 
engaged in a sort of partnership, in which the rate of profits that 
falls to either is an index of the gains of the other. If therefore 
there is a high rate of wages in the United States, it is because 
there is a high rate of profit also, and so far from this being a 
reason for protecting the American manufacturer, it is in fact a 
proof that he needs no protection, for a high rate of wages in- 
volves a low cost of production! The American demand for pro- 
tection means ‘‘a demand for special legislative aid in considera- 
tion of the possession of special industrial facilities ; a complaint, 
in short, against the exceptional bounty of nature.’’ ‘* Capitalists 
and laborers receive large remuneration in America, because their 
labor produces largely.’’ ‘The return which nature yields to a 
given sacrifice of labor and abstinence is more liberal in America 
than in England, and therefore wages and profits are higher; both 
being continually limited by the value of the products jointly pro- 
duced by capital and labor. The assertion that they cannot 
compete with English cotton spinners and cutlery makers means 
that they cannot do so ‘‘ consistently with obtaining that rate of 
remuneration which is current in the United States. — 
It is as if a skilled artizan should complain that he could not 
compete with the hedger and ditcher. Let him only be content 
with the hedger and ditcher’s rate of pay, and there will be no- 
thing to prevent him from entering the lists even against his 
rival.” 

There is something grotesque in the applause with which this 
profound piece of reasoning has been received in England. Zhe 
Saturday Review ‘‘ would fain hope that some of the Protection- 
ists of that country [¢. ¢. the United States] would read and digest 
Mr. Cairnes’ criticism ; but we much fear that they require to be 
educated before they can appreciate his arguments, and to be 
rendered less selfish before they would admit that the arguments, 
however sound in themselves, should lead them to prefer national 
welfare to personal profit.’”’ Cliffe Leslie, while severely criticis- 
ing every other part of the book, admires its ‘‘ valuable criti- 
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cisms’’ of ‘* Mr. Brassey’s proposition that dear labor is the great 
obstacle to British trade, and of the argument of American Pro- 
tectionists, that the States with their high-priced labor cannot 
compete with the cheap labor of Europe.’’ Zhe Atheneum is full 
of ‘‘satisfaction’’ because Mr. Cairnes ‘‘ entirely recasts the 
theory of the cost of production, and thereby clears away, to a 
great extent, the [London?] mists and fogs by which the doc- 
trines of international trade and international values are sur- 
rounded. Ifa return could be made of the number of students 
who have tried and failed to get over this double pons asinorum 
of political economy, an approximate estimate might be formed 
of the amount of gratitude due to Prof. Cairnes for his latest con- 
tribution to the science.”’ 

Prof. Cairnes assumes, without taking the least trouble to verify 
the assumption, a fixed ratio between the profits of labor and those 
of capital, equal for all countries and all states of society. But 
that ratio varies with the different conditions of different countries. 
In old and aristocratic countries, where the prestige of ownership 
and the social superiority of wealth is great, the tendency is 
to give a much larger share of the joint products of labor and 
capital to the latter. In anew and democratic country, where 
‘*one man is as good as another, and a heap better, too,’’ where 
the prestige of social and political weight is with numbers rather 
than with wealth, the tendency is exactly the opposite. The re- 
cent history of England shows the relation of democracy to high 
wages. Since Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill became a law, and es- 
tablished household suffrage, the workingmen of England have 
secured such an increase in their wages as would, if effected as 
suddenly in the same ratio on our side the ocean, put a period to 
half the industries of America. In view of that change, well 
known to every observer of industrial life in England as effected 
without any corresponding increase in profits, how can Prof. 
Cairnes and all his critics unite in the assumption that there is a 
fixed ratio between profits and wages, and that high wages of 
necessity imply a low cost of production ? 

A Wolverhampton iron-master, for instance, says that his 
‘“‘hands’’ get ‘little less than two and a half times as much per 
hour or per measurement as they did three years ago.’’ A com- 
parative table of the wages paid to Welsh colliers ‘‘ demonstrates 
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that during the interval of 1871 to 1874 wages have increased to 
an amount averaging not less than 100 percent.’’ Now if high 
rates of wages are invariably the index of a low cost of produc- 
tion, it must follow that a rise in the rate implies a fall in the 
cost of production. The iron-men and colliery-owners of Eng- 
land should rejoice that Prof. Cairnes has proved this, but we 
doubt if the proof will put money into their pockets. They 
groaned at the state of their balance sheets last year, even though 
they showed dividends above the American average. But now 
at last they should be comforted. 

On the other hand, what have been the profits of manufacturing 
in America? During the fifty-one years that ended in 1870, the 
dividends declared by the cotton and woolen manufactories of 
New England did not equal nine per cent. a year,—and this, be 
it noted, leaves out of account the many companies who failed 
and lost both capital and interest. Only those who come to 
land hang up votive tablets. During the protectionist period, 
1824-32, it was over 614 per cent. ; 1842-6 over 10% per cent. ; 
1860-70 over 11144 percent. Now Mr. Cairnes himself estimates 
American wages at twice English ; does he mean to tell us that 
the annual profits of the loom-lords of England during these 
periods, were one-half the ascertained profits of our New England 
manufacturers? As to the other great competing industry, the 
iron trade, on Prof. Cairnes’s theory the advantage is all on the 
side of England ; for the wages paid to iron workers in Birming- 
ham and Sheffield are much higher than those paid in Pittsburg 
and Johnstown. Yet the iron region of England is full of loose 
talk about the enormous profits of the iron manufacturers ‘‘ in the 
States,’’ and the high rate of wages in England is groaned over 
as one of the reasons why their American competitors are going 
ahead of them. ‘They point to English companies trying to get 
their men to accept more moderate terms,and offering such as these : 
41 a day for sheet rollers ; 15s. for shearers ; 13s. for furnace men. 
And even these are rejected. When these rates were reported in 
America they obtained no credence ; it was said ‘‘there is a mistake 
somewhere.’’ But there is no mistake. The English workman is 
at last insisting on a full share of the profits of his labor, and is 
succeeding. He is getting higher rates than his American com- 
petitors, because the profits of his employers have been far beyond 
those of the American manufacturer. 
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Let us look a little closer at the bit of advice that Prof. Cairnes 
is here offering us. We understand him to mean that in other 
fields of investment than the manufactures that need protection, 
the American capitalist can obtain a high return for his money. 
But when he betakes himself to manufacturing, he finds the rate 
of wages fixed by what men get in those other spheres, and at the 
same time his own expectation is to obtain as high profits as he 
would get in farming, or planting, or manufactures that need no 
protection, or transportation, or commerce in general. He has 
three choices then: (1) to keep out of manufacturing the articles 
that need to be protected ; (2) to go into their manufacture, pay 
the high wages, and be content with English rates of profit ; (3) 
or to ask the government to enable him to make as much in this 
field as he would elsewhere, by imposing duties upon his foreign 
competitor. On the principles of Political Economy, as Prof. 
Cairnes expounds them, the second is out of the question. He 
looks to see capital betake itself to the field where it met with the 
highest returns, and would think the capitalist a fool for staying 
where he got less. On the same principles the third choice 
should be ruled out, and government should turn a deaf ear to 
all such appeals, for they simply ask the people to tax themselves 
for the benefit of a class. Therefore Prof. Cairnes is shut up to 
the advice that Americans should manufacture only those articles 
that need no protection. Jn fine, the whole argument amounts 
to no more than the old plea that every nation should keep 
to the occupation in which it is now able to compete with others 
in the cheapness of its products. ‘The ambition of the Ameri- 
cans,’’ says Zhe Saturday Review, in expounding the new argu- 
ment, ‘‘is in fact to compete not merely in those commodities 
in the products of which they have a great advantage, but in 
all commodities ; and this pretension could only reach its legi- 
timate end by destroying all international trade whatever.” 
All the new elements of the argument, such as the inference 
that American manufacturers make large profits because they 
pay large wages, are gratuitous assumptions with no basis in 
fact. And that plea means that the industries of the world may 
be best concentrated at a few great centres of wealth and popula- 
tion; that the nations less advanced will be best served when they 
keep their farms on one continent and their workshops on another ; 
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that they will get goods cheapest when the foreign producer is 
under no check from home competition; that they will best 
economize their labor by having no employments but open-air 
work for robust men, and by employing a vast amount of that in 
transportation; and that the industrial example of Turkey, 
Canada, and Portugal is more admirable and profitable than that 
of France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
ralia. : 

We do not suppose that Prof. Cairnes has taken any pains to 
ascertain what would be the effect of the adoption of his advice 
upon the industry of America. His science, as Mr. Senior assured 
the French, is not avide des faits. ‘Thanks to our double septennat 
of Tariff legislation, the result would be far less disastrous than it 
would have been fifty years ago. And the day will come, if we 
have the wisdom to persist, when we will be as independent of 
Tariffs to protect the great staples of manufacture, as the tides are 
of Parliamentary or Congressional legislation. The ‘sickly 
manufactures’ that germinated and bore fruit in ‘‘the hot-house 
of Protection,’’ are already competing for the world’s markets 
with those of Europe. Many of. them would have nothing now 
to fear from any fair and honest competition with foreign wares ; 
but until the capital of our country has grown to such power and 
can afford to make such sacrifices as that of England, it will not 
be either wise or fair to expose it to the unfair competition, the 
wholesale underselling, which are among the best known weapons 
of industrial warfare practiced in modern Christendom. It will 
be well to follow the example of England in this respect, but for 
different reasons ; after practising Protection for half a millenium, 
and developing her industrial power to a point that defied com- 
petition, she kept her Tariff laws in force for thirty years after 
her manufactures had ceased to have any direct need of them. 

We cannot pass by two assumptions, in the quotations we have 
made, without notice. Zhe Saturday Review, ‘‘the newspaper of 
the period,’’ wastes some moral pity (more than flavored with 
contempt) upon the selfishness of the American Protectionist. It 
conceives of him as being always a manufacturer, with a direct 
personal interest in high tariffs, making money by ‘‘ taxes on con- 
sumption’’ paid by the nation at large. This notion of him is* 
indeed the common one in England, because people will not take 
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the trouble to give half a thought to the matter. It isso much 
easier and pleasanter to make up your own notion of an op- 
ponent, and to affix to him such moral characteristics as will jus- 
tify your contempt, than to find out what manner of man he 
really is. If only the persons who are directly interested in 
manufactures were to uphold the American tariff, it could not 
hold.its own for a single year. If it had not been demanded by 
the great body of the nation, which is on the whole far more en- 
gaged in agriculture and commerce than in manufactures, it could 
never have been enacted. ‘The most fervent advocates of pro- 
tection in America are those who had and have no direct interest 
in the matter—who profit by it only in so far as the whole nation 
is benefited. Such were Alex. Hamilton, Clay, Webster, Col- 
well, Greeley, Dan. Raymond, Willard Phillips (an importer), 
John Rae, and a host of the past; such are Henry C. Carey, Wm. 
B. Kelley, Horace Bushnell, and a great multitude of importers, 
farmers and tradesmen of all sorts in the present. The nat- 
ionalist views which led to the enactment of the present tariff 
‘¢are not supported” says Sir Charles Dilke, ‘‘ by a selfish clique, 
but rest on the generosity and self-sacrifice of a majority of the 
population.”’ 

Prof. Cairnes assumes that ¢he argument for protection is the 
difference between English and American wages. It is remarkable 
that even so much of Protectionist logic has reached the ears of an 
English economist: we must surely set it down to the fact that 
Prof. Cairnes has been busied about an American topic, that he 
has heard this much of what his Protectionist friends—for we are 
his friends—have to say. But if he had taken the trouble to read 
the recognized authorities on our side, he would have found a 
good many other things worthy of his notice—arguments that the 
question of larger or smaller profits do not touch at all. For the 
science of National Economy, as puxsued in America, does not 
confine itself to questions of money-making. It addresses itself 
to the larger problem of the full development of the national life 
on its industrial side. It begins by asking what is the industrial 
characteristic of an advanced and advancing society, and finds 
that it isa varied industry. It asks how this can be created, and 
finds a chief obstacle to its growth in the unfair competition with 
nations more advanced in capital and industry and more densely 
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peopled. It is met by the objection that if it decline this com- 
petition, the people will be deprived of their right to buy as cheap- 
ly and sell as dearly as they can. It gives two answers: (1) That 
even if this were the case, yet the higgling of the market place, 
the unrestricted freedom of competition, is no divine ordinance to 
which everything else must give way. It always has given way, 
whenever human relationships have interfered with it. Sucha 
relationship is the national brotherhood, divinely constituted in 
the existence of this nation. Every nation may therefore—as 
every family does—constitute itself one of those ‘‘ non-competing 
groups,’’ whose existence English economists have been fairly 
forced to admit. (2) The creation of a diversified industry is a 
measure of temporary sacrifice—it may be—for the ulterior ad- 
vantage of the whole and of all its parts. It is exactly in the line 
of the expenditure made for public education and public works. 
Every community is competent to make such sacrifices ; the right 
is involved in the very conception of a nation. Protection, when 
adopted for this purpose by young countries, whose resources are 
not yet fully developed, has the sanction of all the chief Free 
Trade authorities—Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Michel Cheva- 
lier, P. Rossi, etc. (3) The fact of even a temporary sacrifice is 
more than doubtful (@) because varied industry affords, what uni- 
formity of occupation does not, work for the whole mass of the 
people ; and the problem of setting all to work is the most diffi- 
cult in the sphere of national economy. A field sown with several 
kinds of grass grows more than if only one sort were used. (4) 
Because the foreign producer never does sell at the lowest price 
that will repay him, unless he meets with native competition ; and 
if native competition attempts to supplant him without protection, 
he throws large quantities of goods on the market at a loss, in 
order to destroy it and thus restore his monopoly. Protection is 
the enemy, not the friend of monopoly ; it alone creates really 
Free Trade. The effect of imposing duties upon articles of for- 
eign manufacture is to lower their prices—sometimes at once ; 
always in the long run, at least. (c) Because the proximity of 
the market makes the price of raw materials and manufactured 
goods approximate ; its distance makes them diverge. It is there- 
fore in the interest of every producer of the former, notably the 
interest of the farmer, to bring the manufacturer into neighborhood 
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with him. (d@) Because experience shows, in the cases of Ireland, 
Canada, India, Portugal and Turkey, that when a weaker and less 
developed country engages in unrestricted competition with one 
possessed of a denser population, finer skill, and larger accumula- 
tions of capital, the former steadily declines in all the elements of 
industrial strength. English economists may find a great many 
reasons why this should not be the result. American economists 
think themselves better employed in ascertaining why it is. 

We will stop here, though we have given only a sample of the 
arguments which we would like to see the English economists 
answer. They never make the attempt. ‘‘ The difficulty,’ says 
Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ of bringing this tariff controversy to a conclusion 
grows out of the fact that one party pays no attention whatever 
to the arguments of the other. We, who stand for protection, 
read the writings of our opponents, and discuss the question with 
direct reference to their arguments ; but our adversaries coolly as- 
sume at the outset that all we have to say is nonsense and absurdity, 
dictated by selfishness or bigotry, and never take the trouble of 
listening to us for the first minute. Thus, after we have patiently 
met their arguments, point after point, and, as we think, refuted 
them, they simply repeat their previous assertions, paying no at- 
tention to our replies, and deeming themselves unanswered, be- 
cause they have not looked at the answer.’’ ‘‘ It would seem,” 
says Sir Charles Dilke, ‘‘ as though we Free Traders had become 
nearly as bigoted in favor of Free Trade as our former opponents” 
—the English landlords, to wit—‘‘ were in favor of Protection- 
Just as they used to say, ‘ We are right ; why argue the question ?” 
so now, in face of the support of Protection by all the greatest minds 
of America, all the first statesmen of the Australians, we tell the 
New England and the Australian politicians that ‘ we will not dis- 
cuss Protection with them, because there can be no two minds 
about it among men of intelligence and education. We will hear 
no defence of national lunacy,’ we say.’’ As a consequence, the 
arguments for Protection do not seem to be known to the English 
advocates of Free Trade. When the present writer, about ten 
years ago, first found his confidence in the English doctrines, in 
which he had been brought up, rather shaken by the facts and 
arguments that Mr. Carey offers, he had recourse to the English 
books to have his faith confirmed. Although he had access to 2 
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pretty large collection, some by English authors, some by their 
American disciples, he could find no answers to the Protectionist 
arguments in any of them. He had to make what was then a sad 
confession, that Mr. Carey might concede all that they undertook 
to prove, without in the least vitiating the force of his own reas- 
oning. The American was dealing with the actual facts of actual 
life, the societies and fellowships of men that Providence has 
brought into being on this earth. The others lived and reasoned 
in a world of things, in which pounds and dollars were the only 
realities. ‘The men of whom his pages spoke were actual human 
beings, living in human relationships, especially citizens of a 
common country. Those that they spoke of were dim and unreal 
shadows, money-making machines, divested of all qualities save 
avarice and the desire of progress. He had room for moral esti- 
mates, for indignation and admiration; their world was one in 
which no Ten Commandments were ever uttered, and no moral 
sense throbbed in the breasts of the creatures who inhabited it. 
“Yes,’’ Mr. Mill would say, ‘‘ Political Economy does not allow 
the ethical element to intrude into its sphere. But it recognizes 
the fact that it is not a thing by itself, but a fragment of a greater 
whole, a branch of social philosophy, so interlinked with all the 
other branches, that its conclusions, even in its peculiar province, 
are only true conditionally, subject to interference and counter- 
action from causes not directly within its scope. To the character 
of a practical guide it has no pretensions, apart from other classes 
of considerations. Political Economy, in truth, has never pre- 
tended to give advice to mankind, with no lights but its own, 
though people who knew nothing but Political Economy, and 
therefore knew that ill, have taken upon themselves to advise, and 
could only do so by such lights as they had.’’ ‘* The conclusions 
reached by the Political Economist,’’ says Mr. Senior, ‘‘ what- 
ever be their generality and truth, do not authorize him in adding 
a single syllable of advice. That privilege belongs to the writer 
or the statesman, who has considered a// the causes which may 
promote or impede the general welfare of those whom he ad- 
dresses; not to the theorist, who has considered only one, though 
among the most important of those causes.’’ But have all the 
expounders of this ‘‘science’’ been so modest? Have we not 
just seen Prof. Cairnes using an inference drawn from the relation 
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of wages to profits, as a reason why the United States should 
withdraw protection from home industry? Give no advice, in- 
deed! What class of writers under heaven have ever so abounded 
in advice and counsel—have ever so persistently shut their eyes 
to all considerations that lay outside their own little sphere? 
Take from economists their advisory function, and you would 
deprive them of their very raison d’ etre. 
Rost. ELiis THompson. 














AN ENGLISHMAN’S THOUGHTS ON ARISTOCRACY 
AFTER FOUR YEARS IN AMERICA. 


HEN I arrived in the United States my political opinions 

were those known in England as liberal-conservative. I 
then held, as I do now, that while reform was desirable and inevi- 
table, our government was going forward with it rather too fast 
than too slow. At the same time I freely admit that the nation 
would suffer if either of the two great parties—Liberal and Con- 
servative—were not alternately to assume the reins of power at rea- 
sonable intervals. 

I found Americans universally inclined to discuss pulitics, and 
unanimous almost to a man in opposing my monarchical views. 
On all sides, then as now, the cry was: ‘‘ Ours is the government 
which, in a perfected form, is destined to supersede all others. 
Your country is growing more and more republican every day. 
Victoria is the last sovereign or the last but one who will ever 
reign in England, and your House of Lords is doomed.’’ My 
four years’ stay amongst them has only served considerably to 
strengthen the opinions with which I landed. 

I am a monarchist, and a supporter of a titled aristocracy, and 
my chief, though not my only reason for being so, is that the laws 
of primogeniture and entail are incompatible with a republican 
form of government. 

Unfortunately the arguments against these four institutions are 
wonderfully fair-sounding, easy to understand, and eminently cal- 
culated to satisfy those who take only a superficial view of poli- 
tics, Here are some of them: 
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«Why should a man be a better ruler for being called King or 
Emperor than if he were styled President or Dictator ; and why 
should a Lord make a better Senator than a plain Mr.? 

“Granting that an individual king or lord be a fit person for his 
office, why should his son not turn out a vicious booby ; and why, 
even if deserving, should he start in life with power and prestige 
before he has done anything to merit either? Is it not palpably 
unjust that an eldest son should inherit everything and his broth- 
ers nothing at all? 

“Surely a supreme ruler, or a legislator of the Upper House, is 
more likely to prove a valuable public servant, if chosen for such 
a post because he has won by his own efforts the confidence of his 
electors, than a man whose only claim is that his father held like 
office before him.”’ 

Now I frankly admit that such arguments have great apparent 
show of justice ; and that there is a fatally ad capfandum ring about 
them; but experience, that greatest of all teachers, in politics as 
in everything else, shows them to be only plausible sophisms after 
all. 

Though a decided monarchist, I may at the same time be called 
a republican in two senses of the word. Firstly, in admitting it 
to be the only possible government for a young independent coun- 
try; secondly, in holding that the most perfect form of govern- 
ment for an old country is a virtual republic under the mask of a 
monarchy ; so far as this may be understood to mean that the 
will of the people should be the only real law-maker. 

What is wholesome for adults and strong persons may be very 
unnecessary and even injurious for infants and invalids. Thus the 
complete liberty of the press, which constitutes the chief blessing 
of England and America, could be productive of nothing but harm 
in France or Spain, either as they are to-day or for many long 
years to come. In like manner a titled aristocracy, created 
to-morrow in the United States or in Australia, would soon be 
smothered by the well-deserved ridicule it could not fail to draw 
down upon its own head. Even in monarchical Brazil the expe- 
riment has proved a very doubtful success. 

In an old country, either convulsed by revolution or long devas- 
tated by civil war, a virtual despotism (whether also nominal or 
Not matters little) seems to be the only rule under which quiet and 
Prosperity can be restored. Witness France at the advent of 
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Napoleons I. and III., and Spain as it isnow. In such severe cases 
the well-being of a country, of a nation, depends on its luck in 
getting a wise and courageous military dictator at the head of af- 
fairs. But in a country like England the monarch, so far as ruling 
is concerned, must be a mere cypher. ‘‘ The king can do no 
wrong,’’ 1s the key-note of the British constitution ; and, without 
this fundamental law, a limited monarchy could not in an age of 
universal education endure—the ‘‘wrong,’’ it is almost. super- 
fluous to remark meaning official wrong, as in his capacity of ruler 
the ministry alone are responsible to the country for his acts. 

Now on entering upon the complicated subject of aristocracy, 
as it exists with us, let me be allowed to remind the reader that 
science is every day affording fresh proofs that not only are like- 
ness, insanity and the larger number of diseases hereditary, but 
that in a great degree talent, honor, steadfastness and every moral 
quality are so likewise. Indeed, moral and physical qualities are 
so dependent on each other as to be mainly inseparable. An hon- 
est face may, it is true, be the mere mask of the deepest villany ; 
or a worthy sire may beget a rascally son; but.these are only the 
exceptions which prove the rule. We see it exemplified even on 
the race course. A certain strain of blood produces animals 
which, with every qualification for speed and endurance, are what 
is technically known as ‘‘ cowards’’ or “‘shirkers.’? They wont 
“‘try,’’ asit is called. Another breed will produce horses of such de- 
termined gameness, ‘‘ such well plucked ones,” that with a build 
and fleetness inferior to the former, they will constantly beat them 
in running. Judging by analogy there can be little doubt that if 
analytical or comparative anatomy were brought to a higher de- 
gree of perfection ; or, shall I say, if phrenology could be applied 
to horses, certain subtle physical differences might be demon- 
strated in the organization of two such breeds, which would ena- 
able a dissector to pronounce with almost absolute certainty 
whether any individual animal had been vicious or tractable, im- 
petuous or sluggish, of good courage or the reverse. 

Now an aristocracy is always composed of men and women who 
for the most part have wealth and position, more than an average 
amount of education, and who enjoy the best of raiment, food 
and housing ; all which advantages, however abused by indi- 
vidual members, tend on the whole to produce a race superior 
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both in mind and person to the rest of the community; unless 
these advantages be counteracted by other causes, such as too much 
intermarrying, wide-spread habits of indolence, and so forth. It 
is of course quite possible for an aristocracy to run to seed and 
become degenerate and corrupt; but not in England, as society 
is there constituted in the present day. What I meant by the il- 
lustration of the horses was, that moral qualities being hereditary 
as well as physical ones, if I can show a man of high position 
more likely to be honorable and clever than those beneath him, 
I thereby prove that his son is in the abstract more likely to turn 
out honorable and clever than would be, say the son of a butcher ; 
both children being sent to a foundling hospital soon after they 
were born. 

Our aristocracy is notoriously the finest in the world in beauty, 
ability and honor; and this is attributable in great measure to the 
constant intermarriages that are going on more and more every 
day between that class and those below it. Besides the new 
blood and brains that are perpetually accruing to its ranks in the 
persons of the law lords, who generally spring from the middle 
class, and other new peers created for their achievements in arms, 
statesmanship or letters, the law of primogeniture drives num- 
bers of patrician younger sons into lucrative though unfashionable 
professions, where being thrown into the society of women of 
lower rank than their own, they frequently marry beneath them, 
and the issue of such unions often succeed to the family estates 
on the failure of the elder line ; while it is not uncommon for 
even an eldest son, whose patrimony either from the extravagance 
of predecessors or other causes is unequal to his position, to recruit 
his fallen fortunes by wedding the daughter of some self-made 
merchant or banker: chiefly though, let us hope, not solely for the 
sake of her gold. Thus the blue blood, as it is called, is pre- 
served from stagnation by a large influx of the plebeian blood— 
that of the strongest and cleverest—while the middle classes are 
refined and elevated by offshoots of the old houses seeking wives 
among them. Another frequent instance of this mixture occurs 
when a rich parvenu seeks position by marrying the daughter of | 
an aristocrat. 

As in every country and under every form of government there 
must always be an upper class, the question is how to render that 
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class most serviceable to the community at large. This end is 
surely best to be accomplished by making it as humane, enlight- 
ened and honorable as possible ; in other words, by developing 
to the highest degree the proper pride of its members. Pride has 
done more in every age towards counteracting the inferior pas- 
sions than all that has been achieved by preaching and legislation 
put together. When proper pride is not the strongest feeling in 
an individual, we may safely say he has an ill-balanced nature. 
What so potent to stay the cup half raised to the intemperately 
inclined lips, or to arrest the libertine on the eve of his criminal 
indulgence? It has made misers charitable, and the ignorant 
studious ; and even when of the wrong sort, pride, ‘‘ that glorious 
fault of angels and of men,’’ is the grand ‘‘ snubber’’ of all other 
vices. How then is a proper pride best to be fostered in the higher 
class? Why, by making as many of its members conspicuous as 
possible ; and this is only to be accomplished by giving to the 
head of each family ‘‘a local habitation and a name.’’ Mr. So- 
and-so, of So-and-so, is surely a more dignified, conspicuous and 
responsible person than would be Lord So-and-so, of nowhere. 
Primogeniture and entail being practically inseparable, if the for- 
mer were done away with there would be an end of identifying 
persons with places, which is tantamount to their not being identi- 
fied in the public mind at all. Only self-distinguished iidividuals 
would then be known beyond their own private circles ; and the 
rest of the ladies and gentlemen of the land would be free to be- 
have as badly as they pleased without nearly the penalty at the 
hands of public opinion which they would incur if more widely 
known. That great coercer and restrainer of human weakness, 
the nodlesse oblige principle, is powerful in proportion as the eyes 
of the world are upon us; and the less confusion there is in the 
catalogue of the great, the better known will the list be. Hence 
one of the evident reasons why various titles, such as Duke, Earl, 
Baron, &c., are expedient. The way to make a nation honorable 
is to render the individuals so; and where there is little public 
honor that virtue will not be very fashionable in private : witness 
the United States. Here sharpness is the most admired quality ; 
while our English motto is “honesty is the best policy.’’ With 
us there is no getting on without at least the name of being honest ; 
whereas in America no one will pretend this reputation is of so 
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much importance to success. It is an undeniable though perhaps 
troublesome fact that in order to be thought anything Zong, it is 
necessary to be it; so that in a country where honor is the 
fashion people soon become really honest. I do not think that 
where wealth is almost the only reward for exertion, honor will 
ever be duly esteemed. With us after a man has amassed riches 
he has yet to acquire station, either by the brillance of his parts 
or by becoming a considerable landed proprietor ; but in either 
case a certain amount of personal respect is indispensable to his 
“getting on,’’ as it is termed; while in America the mere pos- 
session of great wealth is enough to make a leader of fashion, no 
matter how black the record of his crimes, if it do but stop short 
of absolute felony. Iam aware of the great exclusiveness of Bos- 
ton and Baltimore society, and of the New York Knickerbocker 
set, but these are mere cliques after all. Things are nearly as bad 
in Australia and in some other British colonies; which to me at 
least is a proof that the absence of an aristocracy, to which such 
a condition of affairs is attributable, is a mark of what can only 
be a transition state of society; and that the ultimate and more 
perfect state towards which the whole world is surely verging, must 
be one where hereditary titles shall become a necessity. Time 
will show; for there can be no reasonable doubt but that the truth 
will triumph everywhere sooner or later, and the question for us is 
how best to save time in arriving at it. 

Pure republicans hold that England is only still encumbered 
with a monarch, aristocracy, primogeniture and entail, as rem- 
nants of a barbarism from which it will infallibly free itself very 
shortly ; apparently forgetting that we gave republicanism a trial 
not so very long ago, under the ablest president who ever lived, 
Cromwell, and yet it was found wanting. My own conviction is 
that they will have kings and nobles in the States ere we again 
try the experiment at home. If for no other reason, they will do 
it because a desire will seize Americans some fine day to show the 
world that hey can make as good marquises and viscounts as other 
Nations ; and I dare say they will be quite right. Then all the 
weight will not be on the dollar; whereas at present that and per- 
sonal ambition are the only incentives to exertion—a very sad state 
of things, for a country will progress in proportion to the magnitude 
of the prizes offered to individual exertion. They lay great stress 
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here on the fact that any American citizen may become president, 
while no Englishman out of the royal family can hope to be king. 
True; but barring the supreme power, which is only one post, and 
that not hereditary, there can be no comparison as to the induce- 
ment to effort offered by the respective systems. No right feel- 
ing man is so selfish as to deem his own aggrandizement an equal 
prize to that of achieving distinction for those whom he begets 
and loves. Any Englishman may become Lord Chancellor, and 
surely that dignity, with the accompaniment of an hereditary 
peerage, is more than equivalent to being president for four, or 
even eight years. Most of our law lords rise from the people, and 
in these days of competitive examination it is difficult to say 
what posts are beyond the ultimate reach of a clever beggar- 
boy. A venerable peer still living was the son of a common 
barber ; yet in his youth free education was comparatively un- 
known. 

I contend that not only is the eldest son of a landowner bene- 
fited by the law of primogeniture, but also every member of his 
family. The country however is the greatest gainer. It is even 
unfortunate that a father’s savings or a mother’s fortune should 
usually serve as provision for the younger sons, Such money 
ought properly to go exclusively to the daughters. Every man not 
succeeding to an estate or to money sufficient to buy one, should 
be forced by his poverty to work, and thus, as I said before, carry 
his blood, superior education and refinement into one of the various 
paying professions or businesses, which he would elevate and adorn 
in return as it were for the profit he drew from it. The old no- 
tion that there were only four professions fit for a gentleman is, 
thank heaven, pretty well exploded. The present Duke of Argyle 
is one of the many instances I could name of noblemen putting 
their younger sons into business. The canker that most under- 
mines a State is the existence of drones who, springing from the 
upper class, bring it into contempt by their idleness if not by their 
profligacy. Since primogeniture was abolished in France,in 1788, 
the country swarms with what are called fetits rentiers, men of 
small independent means, who are just so much dead weight upon 
the common hive. Man is by nature a lazy animal, and these 
Frenchmen may be counted by hundreds in Paris alone, lounging 
their days away without satisfaction to themselves or benefit to 
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anybody. Their occupation is to rise late, dawdle for two hours 
over breakfast and the papers, stroll on the boulevards, follow some 
pretty woman, go home to read a novel (if a garret au cinguieme 
can be called home), again to the restaurant to dine, visit a theatre, 
and so to bed; having smoked innumerable cigarettes, and con- 
sumed a proportionate amount of absinthe. A Frenchman gen- 
erally limits his ideas as to fortune in a wife by the amount of 
grist he himself can bring to the mill; and the genus I am de- 
scribing are mostly too poor to maintain their half of evena 
shabby-genteel connubial establishment; while thcse who being a 
little better off do enter wedlock, leave behind them sons so much 
poorer than their sires that matrimony in their case becomes an 
impossibility. So that division of property not only deprives the 
country of individual labor and exertion, but also saps its vitality 
by retarding the increase of population. Now every man with a 
business or a trade has a right to marry, and in nine cases out of 
ten he yields to his natural inclination and does marry; where- 
upon the necessity of providing for his wife and family incites him 
to increased exertion; and the country gains both by his greater 
labor, and by his contribution towards the population. It is a 
grand mistake to imagine our eldest sons are idle men, either be- 
fore or after coming into their properties. The majority are 
hard workers either as members of parliament, magistrates, pro- 
moters of public improvements and charities, as useful writers, as 
farmers of their own estates (often on what are called the model 
or experimental systems, the very failures in which are of great 
advantage to the art) and in countless other ways; while the 
possession of the family country house and their ample revenues 
enable them to give their younger sons such advantages as fit them 
in an eminent degree to push their way successfully in after life. 
Is it a slight boon, pray, to be cradled in a noble mansion whose 
very grandeur imparts elevation to the mind and feelings ; to have 
all that public schools of the highest class and private masters 
can confer of education and accomplishment ? To have felt from 
their earliest breath that the respect and consideration with which 
they are treated by high and low compels them to respect both 
themselves and others, and makes them grow up to deserve by 
their own conduct what was originally accorded to their birth and 
position? Nor do the advantages of the paternal roof end here. 
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Both during their father’s life and when the elder brother has 
succeeded, they usually continue welcome guests whenever time 
allows them to revisit the home where they were reared and spent 
their boyish holidays ; while the preservation of the place they 
love and have so much pride in, continues to shed lustre upon them 
wherever they may roam; and the fact that being in the succes- 
sion, they or their line may one day become its master, is an addi- 
tional motive for distinguishing themselves, and maintaining un- 
sullied the name they bear. 

It seems to be hardly enough known in America that our pri- 
mogeniture only applies to land ; and that no one is obliged to 
entail. The owner of an unentailed estate can leave it to whom 
he pleases; and a father and son together—after the latter is of 
age—can cut any entail, and either sell or re-settle the estate as 
they please. But the proof how dear the institution is to English- 
men will be found in the fact that the first ambition of a man who 
has made a fortune is to become a landed proprietor ; and that no 
sooner has he bought his estate than he entails it. Hence the 
enormous price of land, for my countrymen are willing to put 
their all into an investment which brings in but three per cent., 
and often much less, for the sake of gaining this, their darling 
end. 

I have heard Americans say, ‘‘ If I could be one of your lords 
I daresay it would be jolly enough ; and I might be so selfish as to 
oppose the abolition of my friend, the Sovereign, and of the dukes 
and lords, my boon companions; but how can an institution be 
desirable that only secures the happiness of a few, and leaves the 
masses discontented and wretched, compelled to slave and to be 
heavily taxed in order to support a monarch, who you admit is 
only a cipher, and a set of nobles whom they detest ?”’ 

Those who utter such words have either never crossed the At- 
lantic, or else they kept both eyes and ‘ears tightly shut during 
their visit. The greatest obstacle to a republic in England is that, 
except poor Sir Charles Dilke, there are scarcely any republicans 
in the country. A few communists exist everywhere, I suppose, 
at the present day; but, with the exception of a set of roughs, 
who are always ready, under any government, to kick up a row in 
the hope of getting something in the general scramble, and those 
men who make a living out of the ‘‘ republican movement,”’ as 
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they call it—getting up clubs, and so forth—together with their 
dupes, who understand very little of the real question at issue, 
there are, I affirm, so very few republicans in the United Kingdom 
that they may be considered as non-existent. 

On the contrary, he who will take the trouble patiently and 
personally to investigate the state of English society, will find 
that the lower he descends in the social scale the more aristocratic 
at heart the people will prove. Call it snobbishness, toadyism, or 
what you will, the worship for rank is one of the strongest features 
of the British people. In Ireland, Scotland or Wales, it is all the 
same. An humble boot cleaner is consoled for his drudgery, if 
you give him the opportunity of telling you it is my lord’s boot 
he is rubbing away at; and just as you will hear his betters boast 
that their cousin married Lord So-and-so’s sister, so in lower life 
they will tell you with pride, ‘‘ My father kep th’ gate at that ther 
place well onter thirty year; and mony’s th’ time th’ auld Earl— 
God bless un !—patted this head when I wur a youngster.’’ Or 
if you visit a coachmaker’s, he will be sure to tell you what people 
of rank have lately been supplied with just such a carriage as he 
is trying to sell you; and he evidently thinks such an argument 
as that will decide you if anything can. Servants, tradespeople, 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, in short pretty near the whole popula- 
tion, are wrapped up in the aristocracy. Doaway with it, and the 
newspaper would lose for them half its attractions, the holiday 
promenade its chief excitement, and their very lives would lack 
the accustomed spice and become insipid. People would soon 
lose pleasure in asking who was who, if they got an unvarying 
reply of Mr. or Mrs. or Miss Such-a-one; nor would a variation 
of Judge or General—though these dignities were sown as liber- 
ally as in the United States—be of much relief to them. Nor 
is this so silly as it may at first sight appear. There will always 
be more titled people among the noteworthy than it is easy to 
classify in the memory, particularly if the designation be plain 
Mr. Thingamy of 999, ggth street, instead of Mr. Dash of Dashem 
Court, Z——shire. This last, or still more, a Sir Hercules or 
Lord Ajax, is a peg on which other minds than those of the 
“profane vulgar ’’ find it vastly more easy to hang a multitude of 
facts—necessary, interesting, amusing, or why not say scandalous—- 
for there are scandals sometimes even among the great, and when 
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they arise it is as well to put the saddle on the right horse—than 
where no such aids to memory exist. 

In a free country like ours the motives for right doing are for 
the aristocracy, and @ fortiori for the king, far stronger than the 
temptation to do wrong ; and such, for the future, must ever be 
the case. In Louis XV.’s time the people in France did not know 
their power ; there was no public press, so to speak, and compara- 
tively few could have read newspapers had they possessed them ; 
and moreover, criminal prosecutions lacked publicity. It is not 
to the credit of human nature, and no more true of nobles than 
of humbler mortals ; but where men find they can be selfish and 
corrupt with impunity, they generally take the liberty of being so. 
‘<The sins of the fathers are visited upon their children,’’ is a 
truth which the most inveterate rejector of the Bible must bow to. 
When those in high places behave ill, they sin less against the 
people than against their own descendants, for the people can, 
and infallibly will, take their revenge. The remnant of French 
nobility which escaped the guillotine, and indeed the whole na- 
tion, are still suffering from mutual distrust between high and low, 
from the absence of primogeniture and entail, and from other 
curses, because their great-grandfathers committed that fault which 
seems to include the whole category of human ill-doing—they 
preferred their own short present to their descendants’ long future. 

What a contrast is this to the far-seeing policy which prompted 
the modern reforms in Russia; and which grasped the grand, 
though homely truth, that prevention is better than cure! 

Considering the members of the House of Lords only in their 
capacity of hereditary Senators, we find them, like the Sovereign, 
very powerful for good—almost powerless for harm. The Upper 
House can only refard the measures of the House of Commons. 
It can say, ‘‘ The Lower House is not on this point representing 
the people ;’’ or, ‘*The people on such a measure do not know 
their own mind.’’ It is a drag on the coach going down hill, an 
extra horse going up. It isso much brains, honesty, labor, erudi- 
tion, at the country’s service without the drawbacks of secret 
bribes, wholesale jobbing, ‘salary grabbers’’ and “ back pay.” 
If those who cavil at the idea of hereditary legislators, will search 
Hansard conscientiously, they will have to recognize the pregnant 
fact, that at least from the time the parliamentary debates have 
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been taken down, there has been no great question brought before 
the country on which the hereditary house has not shown more 
wisdom, more learning, and more eloquence than the Commons, 
whose members are supposed to be chosen from personal fitness 
for their office. To justify still further the hereditary principle, 
I will venture to assert that very few men have ever obtained a 
peerage without deserving it. It may be objected that many of 
the oldest nobility of all countries sprung originally from robbers, 
pirates and the like; while others, more modern, owe theireminence 
to wealth acquired by unscrupulous cunning. Still all had at least 
the merit of success. They were often no worse in any respect than 
their neighbors ; and, at any rate, beat them in courage, sharpness or 
perseverance—all good enough qualities in their way, worth per- 
petuating, and calculated to crop up again in the descendants, 
blended with virtues in place of those opposite vices which warped 
the characters of the founders of each line. In looking back to 
barbarous times, justice must be done to barbarous virtues, since 
no others existed ; and I am convinced, for my own part, that if 
the exact circumstances relating to the creation of every old peer- 
age, or the acquirement of every large fortune, could be distinctly 
set forth, very few of the noble or wealthy could be found whose 
ancestors did not deserve the riches or distinction they won, at 
least to a degree to satisfy an ordinarily fair and able judge. 

I trust no one will accuse me of want of loyalty because, not 
being a “‘ divine right’? man, and looking upon a king simply as 
the principal public servant, I have kept majesty waiting till its 
trulers—the people—were served. The English Constitution not 
allowing the sovereign any real power, it may be asked what 
other use, as he is not a ruler, we put him to? After much reflec- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that one of the greatest uses 
of a king is that he renders a President unnecessary. But his 
value by no means ends there. The true province of royalty is 
to enliven life, to direct public taste, manners, and morals; to en- 
courage art and science, and to be the first lady or gentleman in 
England, without justifying the rest of the epigram made upon 
George IV. Every art, fashion, or even pastime, in order to be 
prosperous, must have its centre, metropolis, or fountain-head. 
Thus what Rome is to art, Cowes to yachting, Lord’s ground to 
cricket, and Paris to ladies’ dress, that the court of a king is to 
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manners ; just like astone flung into a vast sheet of water, which, in 
shaping a circle immediately round where it falls, gives form and 
impetus to countless outer circles reaching to the remotest distance. 

Fortunately for the human race, while a modern sovereign is all 
powerful for good, he can, even by example, do but very little harm. 
The days when a monarch’s dissoluteness could corrupt society to 
the extent of a Louis XV. or a Charles II. are gone forever; and 
who can say to what degree the sins of Louis and the Merry Mon- 
arch were not responsible for the revolutions which followed their 
reigns in both kingdoms ?—in one changing the dynasty and in 
the other abolishing royalty to such effectual purpose, that when- 
ever it has crept back to the French throne, he who sat there may 
be said to have always kept underneath it a portmanteau ready 
packed for flight. 

If a king have vices which he has not the decency to conceal, 
he gives rise to such a universal storm of virtuous indignation that 
even the least moral of his subjects join in the general chorus, and 
grow virtuous in spite of themselves. There clatters up such talk 
of what the sovereign might do, and what he ought to do, and 
what he should not do, and what he does do, that the individual 
and not monarchy comes in for all the odium and all the ridicule; 
indeed, the law of natural compensation makes itself felt here with 
singular force. 

That ancient outrage on ‘‘woman’s rights,’’ the Salic law, has 
never obtained in England, and this would seem to show that the 
above view of the real province of a monarch is quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the British Constitution. That great 
monument of the wisdom of ages hereby indicates not only the 
vital importance of direct succession, but also that grace, charm, 
and an example of the gentler virtues, are what its architects have 
held to be the most important attributes of a sovereign. How- 
ever much the Plantagenets and Tudors may have defied the then 
imperfectly defined constitution, and with whatever impunity 
they wielded an undue power; when in later times the infatuated 
Charles attempted to follow in their steps, he paid upon the block 
the penalty of his rashness. 

But the pure and well-beloved Lady who now adorns the Eng- 
lish throne is, by the beauty of her life, a living argument stronger 
against the Salic law than any my humble pen can put forth. 
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As to the cry about the cost of royalty, it is the merest bugbear 
todelude the masses. Even if it cost a million a year, which it 
does not (for besides falling even nominally short of that sum, the 
nation got the vast crown lands in exchange for a large portion of 
it), that is only about one seventy-fifth part of the revenue, nearly 
every shilling of which goes back sooner or later into the tax- 
payers’ pockets. I wonder what is spent here every time a Presi- 
dent is either elected or re-elected ! 

How any foreigner can doubt but that our royalty and aristo- 
cracy would both be abolished to-morrow if the bulk of the nation 
were weary of them, is to me simply inexplicable—looking at 
our new free representative system, our absurdly small regular 
army, and our immense volunteer force. No; were the cause un- 
popular it would have long since plunged the country once more 
into civil war; and should such a calamity still supervene, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, as things are at present, that the win- 
ning side would be that cheered on by the vox popult. 

I cannot do better in conclusion than quote the telling words 
which Lord Lytton puts into the mouth of one of his latest heroes, 
Kenelm Chillingly. After remarking that ‘‘a rich man has little 
chance of justice as against a poor man, when submitted to an 
English jury, he goes on to say, ‘‘ No two men can be equals. 
One must beat the other in something, and when one man beats 
another, democracy ceases and aristocracy begins—the ascend- 
ancy of the better man. In a rude state the better man is the 
stronger. In a corrupt state perhaps the more roguish, and the 
lawyers get the power. In well ordered states alone aristocracy 
appears at its genuine worth; the better man in birth, because res- 
pect for ancestry secures a higher standard of honor; the better 
man in wealth, because of the immense uses to enterprise, energy, 
and the fine arts, which rich men must be if they follow their na- 
tural inclinations ; the better man in character ; the better man in 
ability, for reasons too obvious to define; and these last two will 
beat the others in the government of the State, if the State be 
flourishing and free. These four classes of better men constitute 
the aristocracy ; and when a better government than a true aris- 
tocracy shall be devised by the wit of man, we shall not be far off 
from the milennium and the reign of saints.’ 

CHARLES ALLERTON. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 





DUCATION has become in our modern era one of the most 

important features in public life. It has always been one of 

the greatest matters of concern, and will ever remain the most 

important affair; inasmuch as it is the conscious motive for en- 

nobling and training of the human race, the effective means for 
the attainment of its destiny. 

Education, however, only gains the shape of a leading question 
by dint of the practical necessity which makes it a systematic task 
in public life, since religion, politics, science, and art make their 
various claims felt. Moreover the different religious bodies, the 
philosophical schools and the social classes of all kinds, seek to 
secure themselves influence by the aid of this question, as the 
medium of forming the future. That such is done in our days in 
a progressive manner, results from the general change wrought in 
public life, from the increased interest of a steadily growing public 
in the common affairs of society. Since the large masses of the 
people have begun to steadily attain power, the fate of society be- 
comes more and more dependent on the manner and degree of 
education which they receive. Education will become the most 
important factor, and the reform of education the only true key 
to all other questions and reforms. 

In consequence of this, our reform movement gains more and 
more headway in the conviction, that by a greatly improved 
national education the true foundation can be laid to thoroughly 
heal the many imperfections in the life of the state, as well as in 
social and family life, and thus secure to our posterity a better 
future. We could even go still further in this, by asserting that 
the fate of a nation,—its rise and fall,—depends finally on the edu- 
cation which its young generation receives. From this we are 
enabled to deduce with just as indisputable certainty the further 
axiom, that the nation, possessing even down to the lowest station 
of society, the most perfect and diverse education, will be the most 
powerful and happiest among empires, unconquerable for its de- 
scendants, envied by its contemporaries, and an example worthy 
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of emulation by them. These are incontrovertible facts! An- 
other equally important and well-founded, although hitherto not 
generally acknowledged truth, is also the assertion that every re- 
form in education can only have a chance of success, when accom- 
panied by a reform of ideas of life and in the existence of human- 
ity. How could this be otherwise? It is the task of education 
to lead the microcosm of the individual to the same end to which 
the macrocosm of mankind speeds along. According to the de- 
gree of culture that mankind has reached, it will possess a higher 
and broader idea of its existence, its goal, its relation to God and 
the world; it will attain a different view of life, and will work in 
various ways for its further development, by the education of its 
individual units. Only that which man himself represents and 
possesses can he give to others ; what he thinks, feels and desires, 
he seeks to realize outside; more especially, though, in the coming 
generation. The more human beings acquire a new aspect of the 
world (education), the more will feel the innate desire for the use 
of new mediums of education. For the truth of the assertion 
above made (that no reform in education is conceivable without a 
reform in the ideas of life), there is still another proof in the cir- 
cumstance that the popular will has pronounced this reform with- 
out being conscious thereof, and especially by the fact that the 
creators of great political formations in ancient times, were always 
praised as the creators of new educational methods ; for instance, 
Moses, Lycurgus, and Solon. 

Such a new and grand aspect of ideas we meet in Pestalozzi, and 
more recently in Froebel. The latter built them upon the great 
law of nature, ‘‘Interposition of antithesis ;’’ and upon this he 
founded his educational law. 

Thus he became the founder of a new system of education. 
Never, before him, had any philosopher entered so deeply into the 
mysterious workings of the human spirit and disclosed its true ex- 
istence ; first, to prove the faculty of perception with regard to 
the regular course of the intellectual development of the human 
being, from the beginning of his career ; furnished the means for 
this purpose, and thus raised, by the establishment of a specific 
educational law, education to a science. With this new and vig- 
orous educational idea, he has produced for all times to come, a 
most important canon of life that only the knowledge of the law of 
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the human nature and the thereby determined degrees of its de- 
velopment, can give to education the norm of its procedure. 
Froebel—the greatest pedagogue living—by further demonstrations 
of the identical law of the process of development of the individ- 
ual with the human race, reveals a vast perspective in the collect- 
ive intellectual life, and points for the first time to its inner con- 
nection. Therein rests his immortal merit, thereby has he be- 
come the creator of a new school of ideas, and the founder of a 
new educational system. His principles must henceforth be the 
groun‘lwork of every reformed and States-system of education. 

However valuable many improvements, especially with regard 
to method, means and disposition may be, a real, thorough and 
lasting improvement of practical life, and the establishment of a 
prosperous condition of the human race, can only be expected by 
a radically new formation and improvement of the entire educa- 
tional system. Merely outward mechanical influence, bureaucratic 
apparatus from the offices of educational departments in the State, 
avail nothing, because they are useless and also unprogressive. 
How much our modern system of education is in need of sucha 
fundamental renovation appears more lucid by submitting the de- 
ficiencies and imperfections of the education of our children toa 
closer criticism. In the first place our education of the young does 
not embrace the full compass of its task. 

Our schools generally foster but one part of their work, 7. ¢., 
Instruction ; the real education and training receives but little or 
no consideration. And yet the true problem for the school to 
solve is not to be one-sided by cultivating the intellectual faculties 
alone, but moreover to train the moral and physical qualities of 
youth. Self-consciousness, the mind, the real formation of char- 
acter, find there no scope for education and practice. But yet, 
is not the real task of education to train the whole man, so that 
complete harmony may pervade his entire being? 

The perversion of our present mode of educating youth, presents 
itself in an especially glaring light, when we draw a parallel be- 
tween the physical wants of man and those of the intellectual. 

Although the intellectual organs of man can digest much ; yet 
to bear all which in some cases is expected of youth, needs some- 
thing stronger even than the stomach of an ostrich. 

The old adage, ‘‘ Too many cooks spoil the broth,’’ finds its 
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application here. Every teacher now-a-days has his certain 
branch. In this he seeks to educate his pupil to the standard of a 
yirtuoso. Deeming this his highest duty, he pays no attention to 
the other branches, in a manner as if the pupil only existed for 
the purpose of becoming an adept in one branch. 

A good brain may stand this well enough, by cramming his head 
full to repletion, at the expense of neglecting the training of the 
heart and character. Such a pupil will become vain and arrogant 
of his inflated knowledge, and in general impractical for the call- 
ing of common life. The superficial scholar will be made all the 
more stupid by this false system of overcramming the brain. This 
mode of education may be compared to the vulgar process of fat- 
tening geese. They become fat and larger, but do not increase 
their sound, solid flesh by an zo¢a. So, in the case of overcramming 
the brain, no intellectual growth can be expected. 


Hence the principal features in the character of our present 
youth are a certain latent self-contentedness, pertly deciding every- 
thing that comes within their range. All deeper susceptibility and 
freshness, such as is requisite to an efficacious pursuit of acquiring 
auniversity education, will be lost. Such youthful minds seem like 
buds which have been boiled in hot water, wanting the germ and 
growing power which has been lost in the bubbling cauldron of 
witchcraft of our modern art of education. 


How many complaints with regard to this have been already 
made on the part of parents and experts ; but thus far nothing has 
been done to reform this unfortunate state of things. 

The equilibrium which ought to exist between productiveness 
and receptivity is now entirely broken ; that must be re-estab- 
lished. This can be done best by the following method : 

To instruct children from early infancy by teaching them to 
produce and acquire experience; thus making acrTIoN, from the 
beginning of instruction, the source and companion of all knowl- 
edge. This will cause the child to act according to the rules of 
morals without even knowing those rules, but not as is done now, 
to know the rules without heeding them. 

Morality and thorough formation of character are only attainable 
by action. 

How often do we now hear the complaint raised, that although 
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among our present officials in State and municipal affairs, there 
are many able and diligent workers, but few of them possess 
such an imposing fitness as is absolutely necessary for conducting 
the different spheres of business efficaciously. 

Jutius FRANKEL. 


| 


PRUSSIA AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 


TTEMPTED assassination has thrown a new halo around 

Prince Bismarck. Murdered, he would have been a martyr; 

as it is he remains a hero, a position no doubt quite as much to 
his taste. 

If there is anything which will arouse dormant enthusiasm, or 
create new, it is an escape from martyrization in a popular cause, 
which, in Germany, the quarrel of the Imperial Government with 
the Pope certainly is. 

The world at large is much interested in Prince Bismarck; since 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 his name has been much in men’s 
mouths ; during the late Franco-German war the newspapers 
were filled with all sorts of details about him, from the color of 
his dressing gown to the character of his religion, and there is at 
least one life of him. Everything that industry, aided by imag- 
ination, could collect has been told. So assuming that we know 
what he is, we may inquire how great he is. 

At the outset there is a difficulty. The best judges of how 
great a man is, or if he is great at all, are not those of his own 
time, but of later ones. 

The passions and prejudices of the day, the thousand errors 
which, though transient, for a time conceal the truth, all these 
mu:t pass away before an impartial judgment can be formed. 

We look at Prince Bismarck with eyes dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of the Prussian successes of the last eight years, with which 
he is identified—successes, the extent and magnitude of which 
are hardly yet comprehended, and which, if due in the main to his 
statesmanship, would entitle him to be called a great statesman. 

Of these successes, and the sudden and astonishing develop- 
ment of Prussian power, we shall have more to say hereafter, and 
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when their sources are examined and estimated, we think it will 
be found that the statesmanship of Prussia’s Prime Minister is by 
no means the most potent of the forces which have so disturbed 
the balance of power in Europe, but that they are attributable in 
afar greater degree to what Mr. Buckle denominated great and 
general causes, and to which he assigns effects vastly more im- 
portant than result from the actions and influence of any man or 
set of men. Without such examination it would be impossible to 
determine how much is due to Prince Bismarck, and if the result 
is what has been indicated, then these great events do not justify 
the popular estimate of him as a statesman, and the question 
what rank he shall hold, is still an open one. 

It would be idle to deny that the Prussian Minister is a re- 
markable man. 

Endowed by nature with asubtle and powerful mind, an inflexi- 
ble will, a courage that shrinks at nothing, a foresight that over- 
looks nothing, a determination that is never turned aside from 
its intended course of action, these qualifications of a great 
statesman he has indeed. Whether he has also the enlightened 
wisdom, the lofty aims, the broad views, and especially that appre- 
ciation of the spirit of the age without which he will hardly 
avoid the error of hurrying in advance of his time, or the still 
worse one of falling behind it, remains to be seen. Without 
these latter endowments he cannot be a great statesman. 

There are in truth good reasons for the opinion of him com- 
monly entertained. His supremacy in his art at this day is un- 
questioned. Abroad he has not a rival, at home he is most truly 
“the power behind thethrone.’’ It is his words that are quoted, 
his measures discussed, his intentions surmised. 

In Prussia he has long wielded, with the assent of his sovereign, 
the whole power of the throne, nor is his influence less potent in 
the wide field which the German Empire offers for its exercise. 

So far as success is a measure of a statesman’s ability, the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire will stand high. No important 
measure of his has been successfully resisted, either in the Em- 
pire or in Prussia. 

Confident of his power to overcome all opposition, he has con- 
ceived and matured those great designs which thus far he has car- 
ried to completion without a check. The profoundest secrecy 
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has enveloped these projects till discovery could no longer be 
hurtful. Scarcely had their scope and daring become apparent 
when Europe saw them accomplished. 

Year after year, in defiance of the Prussian Parliament and 
Constitution, he spent large sums on the army ; the war of 1866 
found the military organization of the country in the highest 
state of efficiency, and the expenditure was explained and justified. 

In the arts by which a state grows great at the expense of its 
neighbors, the Prussian statesman has few superiors. No scruples 
as to the rights of other nations disturb his clear perceptions of 
what will be for the advantage of his own, and how that advantage 
is to be obtained. His definition of a right would have saved 
Grotius and Vattel much labor, had they adopted it: it is short 
and simple, given in three words, ‘‘ might makes right.’’ Let us 
see how he has applied this principle. When the decree of Fed- 
eral execution went forth against unfortunate little Denmark, and 
Prussia, in conjunction with Austria, volunteered to carry it into ef- 
fect, the cause of this willingness to assume so much of the bur- 
den of a war not her own, was thought to be her desire to estab- 
lish herself as the champion of German liberty ard unity. That 
this was not her sole motive was made apparent only when, the 
prize having been secured, she turned on her ally, and driving 
her out, coolly annexed the rescued provinces to her own domin- 
ions. Whether Schleswig and Holstein have much cause to re- 
joice over the realization of their wish to become German, may 
be doubted; it is certain that the rest of the world would have 
been as well off had they remained Danish. 

We haxe spoken of the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein. 
What pretext, if any, was advanced to justify it we do not know; 
but there was even less cause, if possible, for the seizure of Han- 
over, Hesse, Nassau and the city of Frankfort, in the war of 1866. 
They had in no way injured Prussia. They had, it is true, when 
called on by her to espouse her cause or Austria’s, refused to join 
her, referring to the Federal compact which provided for the set- 
tlement of disputes between the members of the confederation. 

In the existing state of things this served as a ‘ casus belli,” 
so at twenty-four hours notice Hanover, totally unprepared for 
hostilities, was seized in the grasp of her powerful enemy, and in 
a few weeks her army was captured, her nationality blotted out, 
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and her rightful sovereign driven forth, despoiled of his ances- 
tral domains, which became a Prussian province. A like fate be- 
fel the other states mentioned a little after. 

The seven weeks war of 1866 ended ; and Prussia, triumphant, 
had attained results which might well compare with those of the 
terrible seven years war which she went through under Frederick 
the Great. She had acquired over 2400 square miles of territory 
and more than 4,000,000 of subjects. The hostile states not an- 
nexed were compelled to pay heavy indemnities and to assent to 
offensive and defensive treaties with their conqueror. 

Austria, beside an enormous indemnity, was forced to resign 
allclaims to the territory she had aided to wrest from Denmark, 
to surrender her Italian possessions to Prussia’s ally, Italy, 
and to leave the Germanic Confederation. 

These results were due not only to the valor of the Prussian 
arms, but to the skill of the Prussian diplomacy. Generalship 
and complete organization triumphed over the Austrian armies; 
statecraft divided those armies by raising up a foe at Austria’s 
back whom, alone, she could afford to despise, but who sufficed 
to turn the scale against her when leagued with one Austria’s 
equal. 

So also statecraft kept France a spectator of the strife. It is 
now matter of history how Napoleon III. was outwitted ; but we 
must regard the astuteness which could imply so rmuch and pro- 
mise so little as rather more ingenious than honest. 

The same skillful policy required as a condition of peace that 
Austria should sever her connection with the Germanic Confeder- 
ation, where Prussia now found herself without a rival. But the 
restraints of the federal union, such as they were, and violated 
with impunity though they had been when obnoxious, were found 
hindrances in the career which the policy of Prussia’s prime min- 
ister had marked out for her, and which she had thus far followed 
with such good fortune. So the Germanic Confederation was 
. dissolved, and from its ‘‘disjecta membra’’ were formed the 
North and South German Confederations, in the former of which 


Prussia was all powerful and the states leagued with her little 
better than her vassals. 


Great as were these strides to power, the same ambition that 
had guided Prussia thus far looked forward to further acquisitions. 
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In the interval of quiet which followed the war of 1866, there was 
no relaxation in the warlike preparations which had been going 
on for so many years, and the military system of the North Ger- 
man Confederation was kept up to the standard of that of Prussia, 
notwithstanding the dissatisfaction at the heavy burden thereby 
entailed. 

Only an opportunity for the employment of this tremendous 
military power was wanted: this the folly of the French or of 
their ruler supplied, and all Germany, forgetting domestic quar- 
rels, went forth as one man against the common enemy. 

This war is ended; but Prussia is no longer sole victor, for 
midst the smoke of its battlefields arose a colossal power which 
bids fair, if it endure, to be second to none. 

Germany, united, recalled the glories of that Holy Roman Em- 
pire, whose sceptre was handed down from Charlemagne through 
a long line of German heroes and warriors. Was it strange that 
both army and people should hail with joy the phantom of the 
past converted into the reality of the present, and place with ac- 
clamations the crown of the German empire on the head of 
William of Prussia? 

Of all these great events Prince Bismarck has been the guiding 
spirit. Under his leadership Prussia has attained a degree of 
power and pre-eminence before unthought of, save in the ambi- 
tious dreams of her statesman, and around his designs and their 
fruition he has thrown the thin cloak of German unification, 
covering, but not concealing, Prussian aggrandizement. 

And now that we have seen what he has done, let us consider 
and weigh what are the forces with which, or against which, and 
the conditions under which he has labored. Let us see how far 
the national characteristics of the Prussian people, the spirit of 
their history and institutions, and the nature of the policy of the 
house of Hohenzollern, have hindered or helped him. So only, as 
we have said, shall we be able to affix a just estimate on the states- 
manship of the man who now controls the policy of Germany as 
he has hitherto done that of Prussia. 

The foundations of the Prussian State were laid in war. With 
the sword in one hand and the cross in the other, the Teutonic 
knights went forth to disseminate the gospel among the heathen 
dwellers in Preussen, now the North Eastern Province of the 
kingdom of Prussia. 
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By war Prussia has prospered and increased. War, just or un- 
just, has added many a stone to that mighty superstructure which 
now overshadows so much of Europe. 

Peaceful acquisitions there have been by marriage, descent, and 
purchase ; but the gains in territory and population thus obtained 
bear but a small proportion to those won by force of arms, or 
wrested from possessors too feeble to resist, such as Poland. 

Thus the national sentiment of the Prussian people has become 
habituated to conquest as the lawful means of national aggrandize- 
ment; and it has been brought to think the maxim, ‘to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils,’’ eminently just, no matter what the cause 
of war. 

Surrounded from her infancy by powerful and often hostile 
states, Prussia has constantly been compelled to struggle for exist- 
ence, and no inconsiderable portion of her national life has been 
passed in warfare. Martial glory and military success fill so many 
brilliant pages in her history, and have been so often of such mo- 
mentous importance to her, that they have come at last to be 
identified with her well being in the minds of her king and people, 
and to be regarded as the first object of a nation’s desire and 


effort. Therefore it has resulted, partly from choice, partly from 
necessity, that Prussia has been always disciplined and ready for 
conflict. Asa nation she has been kept in the same condition as 
a prize-fighter ready for a contest of the ring; but her training is 
never intermitted; it is handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 


How keenly alive to all this are the rulers of Prussia is shown 
in the speech of King William at the opening of the Prussian Diet 
in April, 1847: 

“It has pleased God to make Prussia strong by the sword of 
war from without, and by the sword of intelligence from within ; 
not simply by the negative spirit of the age, but by the spirit of 
moderation and order.”’ 

Of similar illustrations the Prussian annals of to-day are full ; 
but let us now turn back to a period of her history, which is in- 
deed an epitome of the whole; namely, that embraced by the 
reign of the great Frederick. 

The story of the greatest king, soldier, and statesman that the 
house of Hohenzollern has yet produced, is a theme well worthy 
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the attention of the historian, for in this period was raised and 
decided the question, whether the scattered agglomeration of 
dukedoms, electorates and principalities, which the care of suc- 
cessive Hohenzollerns had brought together beneath their sway, 
should rise to the rank of an important power in Europe, or, 
crushed and broken, sink into insignificance among the lesser 
German states. 

On this chapter of his country’s history the Prussian may well 
look back with pride, for its record is that of a struggle carried 
on against the most overwhelming disparity of force; a struggle 
not brief, but protracted, in which Prussia oftentimes seemed to 
exist only in her armies, and which terminated leaving her in 
full possession of all her conquests, and with a long list of vic.9- 
ries, some of which will rank with the most splendid military 
triumphs that history has recorded. 

One thing only is wanting to command the unqualified ad- 
miration of the world, namely, a just cause. 

When Frederick the Great ascended the throne he found him- 
self the possessor of a full treasury and a highly disciplined and 
well organized army. Young and ardent, conscious of his own 
great powers, he saw himself in a position to yield to the prompt- 
ings of the ambition which he avows that he felt—an ambition 
which was to cost his country and himself dear indeed ere it was 
satiated. He had also, he tells us in his memoirs, another motive 
for trying the chances of war. He had been disappointed in re. 
gard to the succession to the duchies of Juliers and Berg, to which 
his house had a claim, but which claim he had been unable to 
make good, and he desired some recompense for their loss. 

For this loss he would be fully compensated by the acquisition 
of the Austrian province of Silesia, which would be of special 
value to him from its configuration and geographical situation 
with regard to his domains. It was moreover wealthy and fer- 
tile. Its conquest, owing to the distracted condition of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, consequent on the recent and dis- 
puted succession of Maria Theresa, and the disorder of the 
finances, as well as the approaching election to the imperial 
throne, which threatened to produce very serious complications, 
seemed feasible, despite the immense preponderance of force on 
the side of Austria. 
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To Silesia the house of Hohenzollern had undeniably just 
claims, which had been disregarded at different periods by two 
Emperors of the house of Hapsburg, Ferdinand II. and Leopold, 
who had by virtue of the strong hand taken possession, the one 
of the duchy of Jagerndorff, the other of the Liegnitz duchies, 
which together composed Silesia. 

To Prussia’s title there was but one objection ; it was stale, its 
most recent portion being nearly three quarters of a century old ; 
and it may reasonably be denied that it afforded any justification 
of Frederick’s aggression on Austria. 

Rights are not eternal to their possessors ; among nations, as 
among men, they must be asserted, else the lapse of time will 
transfer them to others. There is not, there cannot be, an inter- 
national statute of limitations, fixing a period beyond which they 
shall not be vindicated ; but the principle is tacitly recognized by 
civilized nations in their dealings with one another. Even at 
the present day, when nations look more than ever to justice as 
the principle of international morality, a proposition to redress 
the national wrongs of the last century, supposing it possible 
such a proposition could be made, would be scouted with derision. 

Without the formality ofa declaration of war, Frederick attacked 
Austria. His preparations had been kept so secret that they did 
not excite suspicion till too late. The surprise was complete. In 
afew months the conquest of Silesia was achieved, and Maria 
Theresa, beset on every side by enemies, was forced to purchase 
peace with the most dangerous of them by yielding up to him that 
portion of her domains. 

Thus was Silesia won, but its possession was yet to be main- 
tained ; a task, as it proved, much more difficult. 

Less sagacity than Frederick’s would have perceived that the 
high spirited “empress queen’’ would not remain quiet under so 
humiliating a loss ; nor did he allow himself to be lulled into a 
false security, by a peace which he well knew that dire necessity 
alone had forced upon his adversary. He was ready for the 
second Silesian war, a brief and comparatively unimportant 
struggle, which broke out two or three years after the conclusion 
of the first, and ended, leaving the belligerents 2” statu guo, and 
he passed the ten years interval of peace which followed in dili- 
gent preparation for the grand contest. 
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No doubtful symptoms heralded the coming storm. Frederick, 
ever on the alert, as he had doneat the outset of the first Silesian 
war, fell on his foes without warning. The Elector of Saxony 
was preparing for hostilities. Frederick did not wait for him, but 
pouncing suddenly on Saxony, overwhelmed her before her allies 
could come to her aid. 

So opened the third Silesian or seven years war ; of it we shall 
not pretend to give even an outline. It was a succession of 
brilliant triumphs, chequered by not a few terrible reverses. In 
its course there were leagued against Prussia at one time, France, 
Austria, Russia and a number of smaller states ; her sole ally then 
was Great Britain. The population of Prussia was two anda 
half millions, that of the states contending with her nearly one 
hundred millions. 

The conclusion of peace left the Prussian monarch in _posses- 
sion of his hard-won prize, the magnificent province of Silesia, 
with a population of a million and a quarter, half that of his orig- 
inal domains, his territories exhausted and wasted, but free from 
debt and prompt to recuperate, and himself and his people feared 
aud sespected by all Europe, for unconquerable fortitude and 
military courage and skill. 

Looking on this brilliant record we are tempted to forget its 
dark side. 

Frederick, more than any one else, sowed the seeds of that 
thirst for conquest and unscrupulous aggrandizement, which has 
since borne such direful fruit for Prussia and her neighbors. 

Comparing his policy with that of Bismarck, the conviction is 
unavoidable that the latter was modeled on the former ; but the 
comparison as to the respective policies does not hold good as to 
the men by whom they were carried out. 

Place side by side the works of King Frederick and Bismarck, 
compare their resources, the obstacles they overcame, the enemies 
they contended with, and the achievements the world is now ad- 
miring sink into insignificance, beside those over which the dim- 
ness of the pa * has already gathered. 

Such was the history handed down to Count Bismarck, and 
which he was to continue. It was no new story tohim. Born of 
an ancient and noble family in Brandenburg, the heart and nu- 
cleus of Prussia, he had grown up in the traditions, and was im- 
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bued with the spirit of the great Frederick. His ancestors had 
for generations fought and held command under the respective 
sovereigns of Prussia; one member of his house had been a favor- 
ite soldier of her great king. 

Prussian to the core, an aristocrat by birth and education, re- 
garding his sovereign with the feudal devotion of the middle ages, 
dreading and detesting the new order of things which 1848 in- 
augurated, and foremost in the ranks of the conservatives during 
that eventful period, chosen by his king as prime minister after 
long years of faithful service at foreign courts and at home, he 
seemed the man above all others who would carry out the tradi- 
tional policy of Prussia. This he has done. He has followed 
closely in the footsteps of the great king of whom Prussia is justly 
proud, and here, we believe, is the grand secret of his success. 

Among Bismarck’s merits is not that of originality ; he has struck 
out no new line of policy; that which he has pursued, as we have 
endeavored to show, is consonant with the martial spirit of the 
Prussian nation, it flatters the national pride and ministers to, 
while it results from, that ‘‘ earth hunger,’’ that craving after in- 
crease of territory and power, rightfully or wrongfully obtained, 
which pervades Prussian history. It accords well with the nature 
of the government of Prussia, a ‘‘ despotism,’’ not “ tempered by 
assassination.’ To absolute rulers a career of foreign conquest is 
always acceptable. Home subjugation is in some degree forgot- 
ten when their subjects become the instruments, as well as the 
victims of tyranny. A policy more suited to the government and 
the people by whom and for whom it was carried out, could 
scarcely have been conceived; and it has been crowned with a 
success which would go far to justify any course of statecraft. 

From the moment that Bismarck launched forth his country on 
the career of conquest, he has had the enthusiastic support of the 
whole nation ; he has always enjoyed the full confidence of his 
royal master, and while he has been at the head of affairs he has 
wielded the whole power of one of the most absolute governments 
in Europe. 

Whenever physical force was needed in the accomplishment of 
his designs he has had an army without its equal in discipline, or- 
ganization and equipment, kept in full vigor by a military system 
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which, based on the principle that every citizen shall be also a 
soldier, is administered to perfection, and on a plan which mili- 
tary writers never tire of praising. The creation of this army, and 
the system of which it is a part, is not Bismarck’s work, though 
he deserves the credit of having done everything to maintain and 
increase their efficiency. They are the result of the politic fore- 
sight of successive generations of Prussian rulers and statesmen 
dating from the time of che great elector, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

To control and manage this tremendous power Bismarck has 
had the first soldier of the age, and in this single man he has 
found assuredly not the least of the forces by means of which he 
has achieved such great results. Nor have the sinews of war been 
lacking. Prussia is not a rich country, but the skill and economy 
with which its revenues are collected and administered raise it to 
a par with those far wealthier. 

Neither is the government hampered by parliamentary fetters 
in its methods of raising supplies, or their amount. It can and 
has, as in 1866, issued loans on its own responsibility, when the 
diet refuses to aid inso doing. No financial embarrassments have 
crippled the plans or absorbed the energies of the Prussian minis- 
ter, unlike Frederick the Great, whose scanty revenues were only 
by the sternest parsimony made to sustain the war, which at one 
time indeed he could only do by the aid of English subsidies. 

But the career we have been passing in review is by no means 
brought to a close; on the contrary, a phase of it seems now at 
hand not less momentous than any that has gone before. A new 
set of problems is to be solved; different, but not less important 
contests are to be waged. 

Looking first among the great events which have just occurred, 
or seem now impending, at the establishment of the German Em- 
pire, we are irresistibly led to the question,—Will it be per 
manent ? 

It is the product of war, in whose furnace its constituent parts, 
so long mutually repellent, were fused into one. Will it resist 
the disintegrating forces to which peace will give free scope? 

It is easy to discern these forces. They are found in the very 
composition and constitution of the Empire; in the animosities 
and jealousies of its constituent parts. Its government is a hetero- 
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geneous mixture of divine right, the elective principle, imperial- 
ism, and the powers and privileges of the various sovereigns in 
their separate states, vague and undefined, it would seem, with 
some leaven of liberalism, which some two years ago displayed 
itself in a surprising manner in Prussia. Prussian influence is all 
powerful in the Empire. Will the rest of Germany submit as 
quietly to it henceforth as it has hitherto? Has hatred of the 
Prussians died out in Hanover, and the rest of her conquests of 
1866? Has the war against France changed into amity the dis- 
like of the South Germans for the arrogant and overbearing Prus- 
sians, which the war of 1866 only intensified ? 

Mention has been made of the liberal element which exists in 
Germany. During Prince Bismarck’s whole life he has been a 
conservative. In Prussia the conservative, or Junker party as it is 
there called, is the aristocratic party, consisting of the nobility 
and its adherents, who look on liberalism and all that savors of it 
with loathing, and cling to whatever of the feudal system, and 
that is not a little, still exists in Prussia. 

For some time past they have been dissatisfied with Prince Bis- 
marck, who has given indications of falling away from his politi- 
cal faith, and who has at last, by the reform which, with the 
assent of the king, he has recently forced through the House of 
Peers, arrayed against himself in bitter hostility the entire aristo- 
cracy of Prussia, one of the most powerful existing. 

The power of the crown, however, backed by popular senti- 
ment, is superior, as is shown by the ease with which it overcame 
the stubborn opposition of the nobles. ° 

Whether the Prussian minister is a reformer ‘‘ malgré lui,’’ or 
is actuated by a sincere and lofty conviction of what his country 
needs, it is not now possible to determine. In either event, he is 
on the brink of what may be a revolution. The measure of which 
he is the author is in itself almost a revolution. 

It effects a total and radical change in the system of local gov- 
érnment in Prussia, abolishing the feudal and hereditary tenures 
of a large number of offices, and substituting in place thereof the 
Principle of popular election. 


Changes such as these in the established order of things affect 
the whole fabric of society. 
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They indicate, on the part of the nation which carries them 
into effect, an urgent and deep-seated desire to do away with in- 
stitutions hitherto held inviolable. 

When such a desire exists among a people reform must come, 
and once begun it will not be stayed at the first step, however 
long, in the career of progress. He whocan guide a nation to the 
peaceable acquisition of rights long withheld, and preserve them 
from the social convulsion which too frequently accompanies it, 
is, in the highest sense of the word, a statesman. 

A contest of a different nature, but not less serious, has also 
been inaugurated. 

The entente cordiale which subsisted for some time between 

Rome and Berlin was, as both of the parties may have thought, 
too good to last. 
’ It is now effectually done away with, and if on the one hand 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, the proceedings against the bishop 
of Ermeland and the measures in Posen indicate that the Ger- 
man Government is determined to carry out their policy to the 
bitter end, the Vatican, on the other, does not evince the slight- 
est symptoms of giving way. 

The Roman church may well cry ‘‘ save me from my friends.” 
The full history of Kullman’s atrocious attempt is not yet made 
public, but enough is known to make it plain that he believed 
himself to be fighting the battle of the church. 

The failure of such projects is hardly worse than their success ; 
in either event they draw down upon their authors the detestation 
of all who do not share in their ferocious fanaticism. In the Ro- 
man hierarchy there is no lack of sagacious men: whatever they 
may think of the crime, they will execrate the blunder, “ worse 
than a crime,’’ committed in their cause. 

An additional complication in the critical state of affairs is 
found in the ‘‘ Old Catholic’? movement. Towards this mani- 
festation, one of the most remarkable of modern times, the Im- 
perial Government seems thus far to have preserved a neutrality. 

It is impossible that it should be unfriendly, for the ‘Old 
Catholics,”’ if as numerous and powerful as is asserted, will be 
most valuable allies in the struggle with Rome. 

Bismarck’s biographer should wait. His life thus far truly is 
well worthy of note, but that portion of it yet to come may be 
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full as important to the world and himself, and, which is of more 
consequence to the determination of the question we have dis- 
cussed, decisive of his rank as a statesman. Cc. 








WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


I cannot feel the music, 
I cannot find the song, 
I cannot see the picture— 
These walls are over-strong : 
Yet here in many pages 
Of many books, lie dead 
The songs of other ages, 
The best that men have said. 


But out there in the forest, 
Beside a little stream, 
I find the living fancies 
Of many a cloistered dream ; 
Ah me! if after reaping 
Through all God’s woods and fields, 
I only press for keeping 
The flowers that Nature yields. 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








LEWES’S PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


EORGE HENRY LEWES is widely known asa brilliant writer 

in general literature, in physiology, and philosophy. His 
“Biographical History of Philosophy ’’ is the most popular work of 
its kind in English, and has done its fair share of mischief in making 
Sciolists imagine they understand the great thinkers because they 
understand Lewes. Until the appearance of ‘‘ Problems of Life 
and Mind,’’ Lewes has been regarded as a very determined foe of 
Metaphysics. He believed much in Physiology and very little in 





1Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series. The 
Foundation of a Creed. Vol. I. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1874. 12mo. 
PP. xvi. 434. [Porter & Coates. ] 
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Psychology. One of the plans of his ‘‘ambitious youth ”’ had 
been to ¢ransmute the doctrines of Reid, Stewart and Brown into 
Physiology. He has long ago abandoned his Scotch idols. He 
would not transmute themif he could. Nor in fact is any existent 
- system of mental philosophy worth in his eyes such a transmutation. 
“Psychology is still without the fundamental data necessary to its 
constitution as a science.’’ Lewes proposes in the Problems to give 
us ‘fa firm groundwork for future labors.’’ As the work has 
‘*rown up heterogeneously, its structure is heterogenous.’’ The 
position it takes is in some sense eclectic: ‘* The general consid- 
eration that every philosophical opinion must have some truth 
sustaining it is here adopted.’’ ‘‘ While cordially agreeing with 
those philosophers who reject both Spiritualism and Materialism, 
I do not agree with them in their conclusion that we know noth- 
ing whatever of Mind or Matter. I hold that we know a 
great deal of both. I cannot agree that Philosophy gains any 
refuge from difficulties by invoking the Unknowable... The Foun- 
dation of a Creed can only rest upon the Known and Knowable.” 

It is evident very soon, however, despite the seeming Eclecti- 
cism, that Lewes has but substituted another dream for the dream 
of his ambitious youth, the dream which proposed the transmuta- 
tion of Psychology into Physiology. The dream of his riper am- 
bition shifts, by an easy transition, into a plan for the transmuta- 
tion of Physics and Physiology into Metaphysics—the reduction 
of the principles and laws of mind to the closest parallelism with 
the principles and laws of matter. That is the meaning of his 
book. It is very elaborately put, in a style ranging from the 
dreariest abstraction, and the most bewildering extravagances of 
technical language, to the most graceful forms of that rhetoric of 
which Lewes is a master—but it comes to this, as we read it. 

In his introduction Lewes discusses the method of science and 
its application to Metaphysics, and presents the rules of philosoph- 
izing, with a statement of the Psychological principles. The first 
problem, the only one discussed in his volume, is the limitation 
of knowledge. In sixteen chapters we have, the principles of 
relativity, the sensational and a priori hypotheses, the laws of 
nature, the search after causes, necessary truths, mathematics as an 
empirical science, the place of sentiment in philosophy, and 
other cognate topics. 
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That the whole discussion is to be metaphysical to a degree 
which is to startle us as coming from Lewes, is already involved in 
the mottoes he quotes. Stuart Mill is cited in his declaration 
that ‘‘ England’s thinkers are again beginning to see what they 
had only temporarily forgotten, that the difficulties of Metaphysics 
lie at the root of all science; that these difficulties can only be 
quieted by being resolved, and that until they are resolved, pos- 
itively whenever possible, but at any rate negatively, we are never 
assured that any knowledge, even physical, stands on solid foun- 
dations.”’ 

Such a sentiment from such a thinker is well calculated to 
startle Lewes in his old position, which, whatever may be his 
present construction of it, meant that Metaphysics only makes 
difficulties, never solves them, and that to secure the proper ad- 
vances in the physical sciences, the more completely we drop 
Metaphysics the better. No less startling however is the asser- 
tion of Kant, who was wont to measure his words, and who yet says: 
“T venture to assert, that there need be no metaphysical problem, 
which is not solved here, or to the solution of which there is not 
at least a key furnished ’’—and this Lewes evidently means to 
assert for his own book. How he has come to make watchwords 
of sentiments like these may furnish a question of interest. He 
says: ‘‘No one meditating on the present condition of the intel- 
lectual world can fail to be arrested by the evidences of its deep- 
seated unrest. Ours is no longer the age described by Carlyle, 
‘destitute of faith, yet terrified at skepticism.’ It is an age c/am- 
orous for faith, and only dissatisfied with skepticism, when skep- 
ticism is a resting place instead of a starting-point, a result instead 
of a preliminary caution. The purely negative attitude of unbelief, 
once regarded as philosophical, is now generally understood to be 
only laudable in the face of the demonstrably incredible. 

“The great desire of this age is for a doctrine which may serve 
to condense our knowledge, guide our researches, and shape our 
lives, so that conduct may really be the consequence of belief. 
There is a conspicuous effort to reconcile the aims and claims of 
religion and science—the two mightiest antagonists .. . The inter- 
nhecine warfare, which has so long disturbed religion and ob- 
structed science, will give place to a doctrine which will respect the 
claims of both, and satisfy the needs of both . . . Science itself 
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is also in travail. We see Metaphysics strangely agitated, and 
showing symptoms of a re-awakened life. After a long period of 
neglect and contempt, its problems are once more re-asserting 
their claims. And whatever we may think of these claims, we 
have only to reflect on the important part played by Metaphysics 
in sustaining and developing religious conception, no less than in 
thwarting and misdirecting scientific conceptions, to feel assured 
that before religion and science can be reconciled by the reduction 
of their principles to a common method, it will be necessary to 
transform Metaphysics, or to stamp it out of existence.’’ When 
Metaphysics was in disgrace, Lewes united in the hue and cry 
against it. When Metaphysics is rising again to honor, Lewes 
begins to reconsider. Metaphysics can do so much good and so 
much mischief, that it must be either dragged at the wheels of 
Mr. Lewes’s favorite notions, or thrown under the wheels and 
crushed. The attempt to ‘‘stamp it out of existence’’ has been a 
failure. Nobody tried harder than Lewes to do it. Perhaps he 
almost imagined it had been done. And lo, here is the ghostly 
thing, revisiting the glimpses of the moon, making night 
hideous! Murdered, it yet lives, and buried, it rises again. 
What remains? It cannot be stamped out. It must be ‘“trans- 
formed.’’ That is the intent of Lewes’s book. He caunot kill 
Metaphysics ; he will reduce it from the place of Queen in the 
intellectual world to that of hand-maiden. It is England’s old 
way of treating philosophy—putting her into the kitchen. 
Death or servitude is the choice which Lewes proposes. ‘‘ There 
is but this alternative: At present Metaphysics is az obstacle in 
our path.’’ ‘* Our path,’’ is the path of Positivism—the path of 
the school of Comte. ‘* Merapuysics’’ (not Metempirics) 
‘« Metaphysics,’’ says Lewes in his History, ‘‘ is condemned, by 
the very nature of its method, to wander forever in one tortuous 
labyrinth, within whose circuitous and winding space the weary 
seekers are continually finding themselves in the trodden tracks of 
their predecessors, who could find no exit.’’ And in keeping with 
this low estimate, the key of the whole History is pitched. It is 
in fact not a history, but an argument. The past is made a heap 
of rubbish to give a base for the monument of Comte. The 
argument of Positivism, logically pressed, involves that ultimate 
principles are not things to be reached—that the knot cannot be 
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untied, and is not worth cutting. The truth is that Lewes has 
all along represented a system of empiricism, which, apart from 
the elevation given to it by the development of the human mind 
by the metaphysical tendencies which that empiricism despises, 
would correspond with the most infant, feeble animal life of the 
race. Positivism is a beggar’s bastard baby, wrapped in the purple 
stolen from the palace of the true Queen. Take from Comte what 
was made possible only by the Metaphysical education of the ages, 
and nothing is left. 

Lewes, as he stands at the opening of the new movement, is 
evidently not wholly at ease in his mind, as to what may be the 
result of the introduction of the true Porphyrogenita into the 
home where her name has hitherto been in reproach. Will it be 
better to kill, if we can kill, or to enslave if we can enslave? ‘It 
must be crushed into dust, ov its forces of resistance must be con- 
verted into motive powers, and what is an obstacle become an 
impulse.’”’ He determines on the second. ‘‘It is toward the 
transformation of Metaphysics by the reduction to the method of 
science that these pages tend.’’ It is an Organon, then, as pre- 
liminary to a system which Lewes has in his eye. He pro- 
poses to show that ‘‘ the method which has hitherto achieved such 
splendid success in science needs only to be properly interpreted 
and applied, and by z¢ the inductions and deductions from ex- 
perience will furnish solutions to every metaphysical problem that 
can be rationally stated.’’ This is no new dream. It is the dream 
of Spinoza, the dream of the Lebnitzians of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the dream of many. It simply involves, as Lewes proposes 
to use it,the assumption that the Metaphysical is the Physical, and 
treat it accordingly—to unmetaphysicate Metaphysics. When 
anything arises which shows that it cannot be treated in this 
theory, call it ‘‘ Metempirics,’’ and let it go to the dogs! We, 
of course, had our little start at the mottoes, but now that we see 
what is the assumption on which Mr. Lewes is getting ready to 
argue, we are not so much startled, as he expects ‘‘ one class of 
readers to be, at the announcement”’ that he proposes to ‘show 
that metaphysical problems have rafvona/ly no other difficulties 
than those which beset all problems; and when scientifically 
treated are capable of solution, not less satisfactory and certain 
than those of physics.’’ We are not startled ; for if we urge upon 
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Mr. Lewes a difficulty in Metaphysical problems, which does not 
seem to be quite like the difficulties connected with other pro- 
blems, he has but to claim that this problem, or the proposer of 
it, is ¢xrational, and his claim to the discovery of the Universal 
Solvent still holds good. And as by Scéence he quietly assumes 
that physical science alone can be meant, the difficulties of 
Metaphysics must be stated as difficulties of Physics, and as such, 
can be answered scientifically, that is, on physical grounds, or 
failing to be reduced in that way, rule themselves out as irra- 
tional. Lewes’s own way of stating it is, that ‘‘exact knowledge 
ought to be attainable by the one procedure of eliminating the 
transcendental elements, and operating solely on the empirical. 
Hence the conclusion: The scéentific canon of excluding from 
calculation all incalculable data places Metaphysics on the same 
level with Physics.’’ More briefly, you are to avoid the difficul- 
ties of Metaphysics by leaving them out of consideration. You 
are to show yourself able to answer all questions put to you, by 
declining to allow any question to be put to you which you can- 
not answer. It is in the line of a popular sentence, though not 
quite as sweeping: ‘‘ Ask me zo questions and I'll tell you no 
lies.’” While Lewes has produced a volume well worth study for 
its richness of illustration of points maintained, he has added 
nothing to the elucidation of the real problems of Life and Mind. 
He may do more in the volumes yet to come. 

Lewes claims that though his book may look like a retreat, it is 
nothing of the sort ; it is ‘‘ but a change of front.’’ It is of course 
for military tacticians to decide what is the proper name for the 
movement. It seems characteristic of all warfare that movements 
which look mysteriously like flight shall be expressed in official 
phraseology which seems to imply that the pretended victors 
were really beaten, or violated all sound principles, in not being 
beaten. There are as many Euphemisms for defeat as for drunk- 
enness. Mr. Lewes speaks of the defect in Comte’s scheme, 
‘‘which has often been pointed out by its opponents,’’ but not, 
we think, before this time, by Mr. Lewes, ‘‘namely, that it dis- 
plays no effort to apply the positive method to one great branch 
of speculation—that of Metaphysics. He peremptorily ex- 
cluded,’’ and until the entrance of the new light, Mr. Lewes 
united with him, heart and soul, in so doing, ‘‘he peremptorily 
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excluded a// research whatever in this direction, declaring meta- 
physical problems to be essentially insoluble, consequently idle and 
mischievous.’ This was precisely Mr. Lewes’s position. His 
present one differs from the old in this, that he now claims that 
Positivism furnishes the method of a true Metaphysics, can show 
it how to solve its problems, and can render it active and benefi- 
cient. Positivism flung itself against Metaphysics. It was against 
Metaphysics, because it knew Metaphysics to be against Positivism. 
But despite the feeble condition in which, from temporary re- 
action, Metaphysics was at the time, Positivism came out of the 
encounter, if not with a broken head, yet at least with a despond- 
ing heart. 

“Speculative minds,’’ says Lewes, ‘‘camnot resist the fascination 
of Metaphysics. Contempt, ridicule, argument,’’ (when dd Mr. 
Lewes try that ?) ‘‘are all vain against tendencies toward metaphy- 
sical speculation.’” Then comes some of Mr. Lewes’s finest 
writing, which, reduced to plain prose, means that he has had his 
eyes opened to the fact that if Positivism ignore Metaphysics, 
all deep thinkers will ignore Positivism. Perhaps he has almost 
felt that if Positivism will not give him a little Metaphysical swing, 
he will have to abandon it himself. But he will try tosave the 
ship before he deserts it. ‘*The continuance of Metaphysical in- 
quiry is for the present inevitable.’’ Lewes accepts the inevitable. 
Holding fast to his Positivism, he proposes to apply its method to 
the solution of the problems of Metaphysics. Lewes is bolder 
than Comte, but he is perhaps more bold because he is less wise. 
How far he imagines the Positivist method to be applicable, 
in the new direction, may be shown in a single sentence, which 
is as extravagant as anything which could be invented to burlesque 
his sanguine anticipation: ‘‘At this present moment,’’ he says, ‘‘I 
have a conviction that the differential calculus cou/d be applied to 
psychology, and will be in some future time.’’ It is hard to be- 
lieve that a man who writes thus has any distinct conception of 
the differential calculus or of psychology. We will not attempt 
to controvert the position, but we think, copying the suggestion 
of Napoleon to St. Pierre, that if Mr. Lewes will carefully study 
the two things with reference to his own suggestion, he can con- 
trovert it himself. Mr. Lewes’s book has grown out of the prac- 
tical necessities of Positivism, of which he has been so distin- 
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guished a defender. He admits that Positivism had excluded 
many of the very ‘‘problems of life and mind’’ to whose conside- 
ration he devotes his book. ‘Why does it exclude these? Simply 
on the ground of their being insoluble, metempirical. But this 
rejection seems to me somewhat arbitrary and injudicious, when we 
find that it not only ¢rritates those who might be convinced, but 
irritates them by a misconception. And all who put their trust in 
the Positive Philosophy must regret that it should a/enate instead 
of alluring speculative thinkers, capable of extending its reach, 
and it alienates them by the swfercidious assertion that they are 
and have been wandering on the wrong path; which may be 
true, zs true, but which would be better enforced by pointing out 
their point of divergence from the right path, so that their steps 
might be retraced.’’ ‘‘It will surely be a gain,”’ he says, “‘if the 
problems are admitted and shown to be soluble on the positive 
method.”’ 

Mr. Lewes’s book, then involves a change of policy, not of 
principle, and is graciously thrown out as a tub for the 
whales, who insist upon being amused with a tub, and who are 
in no other way to be brought within the range of that sal- 
utary harpoon of Positivism which will be the forerunner of 
their shedding illumination beyond all calculation, of ‘extending 
its reach’’ as Mr. Lewes expresses it, the reach of Positivism. 
Admitting that Positivism blundered in attempting to decline the 
greatest problems of speculation, he proposes to retrieve the blun- 
der by taking up the problems. This he will do, however, only 
so far as Positivism can settle them—for if # cannot settle them, 
nothing can. His book, then, is not a retreat, but a new plan of 
campaign resulting from the failure of the old one. It is really 
at last no more than a strategic ‘‘change of front,’’? which Mr. 
Lewes, like a very candid, but perhaps hardly skillful géneral, care- 
fully explains to the foe. Mr. Lewes has been so consummately 
cunning that he could not resist boasting of his trap before it has 
fallen. Mr. Lewes might have learned from a very old authority 
of great weight in times of old, and not without weight still with 
some, under what circumstances a net is spread for bird sin vain. 

We do not think that Mr. Lewes’s Problems will help Positivism 
much. It makes no genuine concessions to the loftier Metaphys- 
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ics. It humbles the older thinkers and systems with a good deal 
of freedom, but hardly with much force. After all of Mr. Lewes’s 
exposure of Des Cartes, Kant, Hegel and other heroes of the past, 
we are not shaken in our conviction that they were far greater 
Metaphysicians than any men of the school of Mr. Lewes can 
possibly be. They were not the blunderers in method, which he 
insists they were. The world would not have gained had they 
been Positivists ; in fact, would perhaps hardly at this hour know 
that they had existed. Mr. Lewes, it is true, does not propose to 
leave usin our bereavement without compensation, but it is a 
compensation which the real Metaphysicians have pretty unani- 
mously long ago declined. The system of Metaphysics he com- 
mends to his readers is, indeed, clothed upon with new garments 
—sackcloth of technical abstraction, with purple patches of fine 
writing—but the bony organism under the sackcloth and purple is 
not anew one. It is the old skeleton of empirical Sensualism— 
for Metaphysical Positivism is that, and no more—which Mr. 
Lewes sets down at the banquet of Philosophy. Cc. P. &. 
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THE Princess oF THULE. By William Black. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

The Princess of Thule is a novel full of romance.and pathos. 
We recall few heroines of modern fiction more charming or more 
lovable than Sheila Mackenzie. She is a woman perfect in her 
nobleness, humble-minded, but full of Highland pride, full of 
sympathy for the poor and suffering, and womanly enough to 
show her sympathy in the most natural ways, despite her snobbish 
surroundings during her married life in London. This entire ab- 
sence of affectation and snobbishness constitutes her chief charm. 
She is the central feature of the book, and the story tells of her 
sweet and gentle efforts to make a man of Mr. Lavender, who, 
when she marries him, is an attractive and talented snob, but 
whom she succeeds in the end in making a true man. 

We are thoroughly accustomed to the sort of ‘* American lady ”’ 
described in “‘At her Mercy,’’ the last work by the author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,’’ namely, the American lady ‘‘ with her 
voice too high up, and her gown too low down, but her heart in 
the right place.’’ 

It is a relief, however, to encounter in an English novel, two 
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American women who are not represented as utterly vulgar and 
unrefined ; but Mr. Black has had the hardihood to attempt, and, 
stranger yet, to succeed in the unusual task. Both Mrs. Kava- 
nagh and her daughter, Mrs. Lorraine, are ladies of the most re- 
fined English type, and the latter displays a delicacy of feeling 
and a tact which is often singularly wanting even in the most 
charming English women. Several of the characters are drawn 
with more than ordinary force and cleverness. 

Mr. Mackenzie, with his dignity, his deep sense of the import- 
ance of his position, and his unfailing confidence in his skill in 
managing men and in concealing his manner of doing it, is a 
wonderful old man. 

Ingram, too, with his unchangeable opinions on every subject, 
and his didactic and positive way of laying down the law, his 
warm and generous heart, and his unfaltering friendship for 
Sheila and Lavender, is admirably drawn, 

Even to the end, we hold the opinion which Lavender expresses 
on his first visit to Borva, that the English spoken there, particu- 
larly that spoken by the gentle-voiced Sheila, is the most charm- 
ing in the world. 

‘¢ And are you ferry well?’’ seems the most natural and cor- 
rect of salutations. 

‘* But Miss Shila is ferry well, whatever, Mr. Ingram,”’’ says 
Mr. Mackenzie on the occasion of Ingram and Lavender’s visit to 
Borva, ‘‘ and it is a great day, this day, for her, tat you will be 
coming to the Lewis ; and it wass tis morning she wass up at ta 
break o’ day, and up ta hills to get some bits o’ green things for 
ta rooms you will hef, Mr. Ingram.”’ 

Mr. Black’s style is admirable for its force and its purity. His 
wonderful descriptive powers have been already displayed in his 
earlier works, more especially in ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a 
Pheton.’’ He seems, in his last book, to delight in describing 
the ever-changing sea and richly-colored sky of Borva, and the 
primitive manners and the honest and simple lives of the fisher 
peasants over whom Sheila’s father ruled by Highland hereditary 
right. 


THE WeEstwarRD Marcu OF EMIGRATION IN THE U. S., ConsID- 
ERED IN ITS BEARING UPON THE NEAR FUTURE OF COLORADO AND 
New Mexico. March, 1874. 

A pamphlet bearing this title has recently been placed in our 
hand. It is written undoubtedly in the interest of a railway com- 
pany seeking to find a market for its bonds; yet it forms a chap- 
ter in the written history of the causes of the rapid growth of 
railways in our country and an important paper in the study of 
our sociology. 
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Surging against a population of forty-two millions of inhabi- 
tants already settled in the United States comes the annual immi- 
gration of four hundred thousand, one-fourth of which are farmers. 
They meet the young American. The latter ‘“‘has seen and 
learned by tradition of the growth of comfort, wealth and refine- 
ment, of the increased value of land, and the rapid rise of cities 
and acquisition of territory around him in his more easterly 
home ;’’ and so, pushed forward by this annual influx from Europe, 
‘the starts out full of courage and hope, with no other capital than 
these qualities and his strong arm, to acquire the cheap land, and 
‘build himself a home in the West. He leaves behind friends and 
kindred, resolved to achieve fortune and consequence, and then 
to return East to marry and carry his wife to the new land. He 
is enterprising and full of faith. He knows that his adopted State 
or territory will soon become populous, and contain large cities 
and all the comforts and luxuries he has left in the East. He has- 
tens to seize the rich soil, the forest of timber, the coal field, the 
iron, copper or lead mine, the fine water-power, or the promising 
town-site, which have remained since creation untouched in that 
country of hope. 

As he acquires fortune, and his boys grow up, they too be- 
come filled with the inevitable longing. The land around them 
has become in its turn valuable; the social and business chances 
are diminished by competition ; they know the story of their 
father’s career, and the most enterprising imitate it and start out 
to advance still farther the line of the western frontier. This 
leader carries with him foreigners, as he goes, who unite their 
efforts with his to build homes and towns for their friends, who 
are waiting for the word to follow. 

We find the figures showing how much railroads have directed 
the westward march, and to what an extent the originators of 
many of the lines depended upon this truism of emigration for 
their estimated profits. Under this head he speaks of the Illinois 
roads as follows : 

*‘ The State of Illinois has now nearly three millions of people. 
It is one of the richest States of the Union. It contains 7,000 
miles of railways, and it is a common remark that the resources of 
eight miles of country on each side of a line in that State will 
warrant the construction of a new railway. But in 1856-7, when 
the writer first visited Illinois, and the more active construction 
of these lines had begun, one might ride by rail across the un- 
broken prairie for an hundred miles without seeing a house or 
fence. The lines were built x advance of population—not to sup- 
ply existing wants, but to seft/e the country by making it accessible 
and enabling its future products to reach a market. How well 
they have succeeded in making this state the “ granary”’ of Amer- 
ica 1s too well known to require expression. ‘The lines themselves 
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—the machines which have absolutely created this prosperity— 
have abundantly shared in it ; and, with few exceptions, have paid 
a high interest upon their cost.’’ 

This great movement is traced until as it stands at this present 
day. The old Western States thickly populated—emigration still 
coming in—the leaders of a more westwardly march gaining a 
foothold on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, in the Territories 
of Colorado and New Mexico. Between these leaders and the 
band that is to follow stretch the great plains, four hundred 
miles wide; beyond them a new country, new wealth, and adven- 
ture ; behind them a sameness that bores, and the ever recurrence 
of daily toil. The great plain is tersely but accurately described. 
The mountain slopes beyond! no one has yet given us a word 
painting of them. This is our author’s impression : 

‘*It is as though one had crossed the sea and reached the shores 
of a new country full of novel attractions and advantages, some 
even unknown in the one from which he had set sail—water, tim- 
ber, coal, shelter ; picturesque scenery, natural parks, resembling 
the finished grounds of a gentleman’s country seat ; home-like 
dells, coves and valleys; a most uniform and healthy climate, 
genial alike in winter and summer ; numerous mineral springs, hot 
and cold; productive soil—everything apparently to invite rapid 
and permanent settlement. 

‘* Numerous streams of water pouring down upon the plains (fed 
by the melting of snow from the higher mountain peaks), admit 
of being distributed over the adjoining slopes, converting them 
into a fertile agricultural district, capable of raising food for a large 
population. 

But more than this—everywhere in the mountain ranges, which 
one after another in parallel order, from North to South, ride this 
magnificent plateau that crowns the American continent, are found 
rich veins and deposits of silver, gold, lead, copper, iron, salt, and 
nearly every other known mineral, the value of each being greatly 
enhanced by the remarkable abundance and diffusion of the best 
coal.”” 

It is the repetition of a description given ‘‘in the Reign of 
Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth,’’ by adventurers of 
sterner stuff, to the listening ears of the young Amyas Leigh, when 
‘* Westward Ho!’’ was not as familiar a sound as now. 

His last chapter (VIII) is given to the consideration of the 
question, ‘‘ What future is in store for Colorado and New Mexico ?” 

Without attempting to criticise his estimates we give them entire. 
It is the first effort ever made, that we know of, to estimate in de- 
tail the probable increase of any one section of the world, and is 
therefore a study in itself. ; 

The population of Colorado and New Mexico in ten years will 
be 2,400,000; their annual productions will be $600,000,000 ; 
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their railway mileage will be 4,000; the net earnings of railways 
per mile will be $5000. He concludes as follows: 

‘In conclusion, there is one point connected with the westward 
movement of population in the United States, which although not 
yet mentioned, is of great importance. The wonderful growth 
which we have herein recorded of the States of the ‘ Old West’ 
has been based upon and had the momentum of a population 
slightly exceeding twenty millions. 

‘‘ But for the coming twenty years, the domestic movement will 
be that which will result from the same causes operating upon over 
forty millions of people as a basis. 

‘¢ The annual emigration from abroad will probably likewise con- 
tinue to increase. Without doubt, therefore, of the 100 millions of 
inhabitants which the United States are expected to contain in the 
year 1yoo, no small share will be found in the western half of the 
continent, of which we are disposed to consider Colorado and 
New Mexico the choicest sections.’’ 
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